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STRAW EMBROIDERY. 


NE of the latest novelties in fancy-work be- 

ing introduced from France is straw em- 
broidery on silk and lace. ‘These trimmings for 
dresses, veils, etc., have been popular for a year 
or more, but the work has been done in France, 
and both patterns and materials were kept away 
from the general public. Now, however, we are 
getting to understand the art, and soon the la- 
dies on this side of the water will be able to pro- 
duce as elegant straw-work as any imported. 
Fine yellow straw is the material used, and it is 
split carefully with a penknife, first soaking it in 
hot water until it becomes entirely pliable. Rye 
straw will do very nicely, and can be had, of course, 
by applying to any farmey or market man. ‘The 
lace to be worked is stretched im a frame, and 
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the patterns are copied without difficulty from 
any of the work within reach, or adapted from 
other embroidery patterns. Thread the straw 
through an ordinary blunt zephyr needle, and 
work it while damp, so that it may be easily man- 
aged. Itis not very easy work to do, especially 
if elaborate patterns are attempted, but a simple 
spotted veil or bonnet trimming may be done 
without much difficulty. The chief trouble arises 
from the breaking of the straws, and as they 
soon get dry, they must be. kept in water until 
needed for threading, when one at a time is to 
be taken from the water, and if worked up quick- 
ly, avill remain soft during the few minutes re- 
quired. On black net the pattern is very easily 
copied by counting the holes, but when worked 
oun silk, the pattern should be marked with chalk, 
using a pointed needle for the work. 
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IMITATIONS OF MARBLE. 


ARBLE is one of those indispensable arti- 

cles which are in universal demand; yet 
being so expensive, and in some sections of the 
country rare, the question of useful substitutes is 
one which interests many. Enameled slate is an 
excellent one, and yet these slate mantels and 
slabs are nearly as costly as the marble itself. 
There are many ways of imitating the stone both 
in composition and ornamentation ; one recently 
discovered by an Austrian named Pichler is a 
very simple and satisfactory mode of producing 
ahard surface that is capable of receiving a high 
polish. Into one pound of best joiners’ glue, well 
boiled and made quite thick, stir slowly a half 
pound of resin (colophonium) or, Venice turpen- | 
tine. Into this is mixed powdered chalk, colored | 





| stone and wash-leather in the usual way, 
| desire to keep the mass for a short time before 


by adding earthy colors so as to give the desired 
tint, and then a little olive-oil is poured in, after 
‘which it should be of the consistence of dough. 
The variegated marble veins are giyen by knead- 
ing in other darker colors so as to produce streaks 
and shades throughout, and then while still warin 
it may be rolled out into sheets for flat surfaces, 
or may be pressed into moulds, In the latter 
case, be sure to have the moulds slightly heated ; 
and when rolled out on a metal plate, the same 
precaution must’ be used. Apply considerable 
pressure, so that the surface may present a smooth 
and even appearance, and let it dry in a cool 
place, after which it may be polished with rotten- 
If you 


using, let it be wrapped in a moist cheet, and 
heated slightly before doing so. 
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Fig. 3. Fig. 4.—Dott’s Fig. 5.—Dress ror Fig. 6.—Dress ror Fig. 7.—Dress ror Giri Fig. 8. Fig. 9.—Dress ror Girt 
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For description see For pattern and descrip- For description 


Supplement, tion see Supplement, 


No, IIL., Figs. 20-23, 


see Supplement. sce Supplement. 


For description For description see 


Supplement. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 


see Supplement, No, 
No, IV., Figs. 24-28, i 


igs. 29-32. 


Fies, 1-9,—SUITS FOR BOYS, GIRLS, AND DOLLS. 


For pattern and + ae 


For description 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement. 


see Supplement, No, V., 
igs. 2. 
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A ‘CENTENNIAL LOVE SONG. 


I’ love thee for a hundred years— 
A hundred years, my own; 

A hundred cares, a hundred fears, 
Shall from thy life be flown. 


I'll read for thee a hundred books— 
A hundred books, my dear ; 

I'll search in Learning's hundred nooks 
For wisdom deep and clear. 


I'll woo thee with a hundred arts— 
A kw arts, My sweet ; 

Oh, if I a hundred hearts, 
I'd lay them at thy feet! 


Till earn for thee a hundred dowers— 
A hundred dowers, my pear! ; 

My love shall pour a hundred showers 
Of jewels on my girl. 


I'll pray each day a hundred prayers— 
A hundred prayers, my life— 
Besieging Heaven unawares 
For blessings on my wife. 
Then, darling, raise a hundredfold 
My hopes, and end my fears. 
A man gets—well, a little old 
Who waits a hundred years! 











fTarPer'’s Macazine, WEeExtzy, 
AND BazaR PosTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or ‘HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year. 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars, 





Ue Those desiring to renew their Subscriptions 
to HARPER'S PERIODICALS will much oblige the 
Publishers by sending in their Names as early as 
convenient before the Expiration of their present 
subscriptions. This will obviate the delay attend- 
ant upon re-entering names and mailing back 
Numbers, 
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NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 


{QP Jn an carly Number of HARPER’S W EEK- 
Ly will be commenced the publication of a new 
Serial Story, under the title of 


“CRIPPS, THE CARRIER,” 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Author of “ The Maid of Sker,” “ Lorna Doone,” 
“ Alice Lorraine,” etc. 











NEW SERIAL STORY BY F. W. ROBINSON. 


0@™ We shall soon commence the publication 
in the Bazar of a new and deeply interesting 
Serial Story by the favorite novelist, 

F. W. ROPINSGN, 

Author of “mr Mumanity,” “ Second-Cousin 
Sarah,” etc., ee. 

This story promises to be one of MR. ROBIN- 
son’s best producti We o d it to the 
attention of our readers. 











0@™ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY for Fanuary 1 contains a fine double- 
page bird’ s-eye view of 
THE CENTENNIAL GROUNDS 


in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, and two beau- 
tiful engravings appropriate to the season. 

An illustrated SuPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of Harprer’s 
WEEKLY for January 8. 





Me™ 4 Cut Paper Pattern of a new and stylish 
Princesse Polonaise, with Clinging Demi-trained 
Skirt, will be published with an early Number. 
For List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Ad- 
vertisement on page 31. 





A LADY. 


| hed terms are so misunderstood as this 
pleasure-giving title of the lady, and 
few so frequently misapplied. “Me last 
mistress was a lady,” says scornful Nora; 
“she never put the nose of her intil the 
kitchen door.” With Nora, then, the ele- 
ment of ladyhood was the accordance of lib- 
erty to run the wheels of the kitchen with- 
‘out interference. “Mrs. Fitzgerald is 4 raal 
lady,” cries Bridget ; “she never asks me to 
set me hand to a dish on the ironing-day.” 
With Bridget, then, the element of ladyhood 
is consideration forthe worker. And Teddy 
” Sate yon of “the lady that do be 
‘your washing,” whether through fear 
of hurting the feelings of the laundress, or 


from a desire to assert an equality which 
you can not stoop to dispute, but which, not 








being disputed, is in a way tacitly estab- 
lished, he may feel. 

Of course our democratic system and prin- 
ciples in government are responsible for 
much of this. Every woman between the 
Atlantic and Pacific seas has the opportu- 
nity of becoming a lady —this technical 
lady. It is the height of the ambition of 
the newly arrived peasant; equal in rights 
before the law, she interprets the law as she 
would have it, and asserts herself equal in 
all else, the moment that she graduates from 
a dry-goods store; and it being in every 
body’s power to become this lady, she eon- 
siders it an insult to take it for granted 
that one is any otherwise than all she 
could be. 

The term “lady” had originally a signifi- 
cation that explains something of this am- 
bition: and pretense. It can claim either 
of two derivations; the one coming from 
the verb “to lift,” meaning that a wife was 
lifted to her husband’s rank, and in so far 
as she was made mistress of his house, had 
received a desirable elevation from her 
“previous condition of servitude.” The 
other derivation is from thé Anglo-Saxon 
words that signify the daily delivery of the 
loaf to servants, guests, and beggars, thus 
implying the features that generally distin- 
guish the idea of the lady to the present 
day—supposed dignity of marriage or of 
years, the wealth that makes it possible to 
dispense the loaf, the gentle civility or 
charity that does dispense it. The recog- 
nition of a lady from the day in which this 
custom originated has been as the mistress 
of a manor, of revenues and retainers, and 
who followed the established manner of the 
feudal days in feeding them that hungered. 
The recognition of a lady now should only 
be changed by the progression of events 
and ideas, the abandonment of all thought 
of the necessity of manor and revenue, and 
maintaining only the necessity of possession 
by her of the Christian charities; for she 
who practices the Christian charities, and 
practices them with reflection, can not fail 
to be gentle and well-bred; and that is the 
whole of a lady. Certain small convention- 
alisms of place or fashion are of no account 
in the scale; to conceal vexation, to guard 
the unruly member—“ for the tongue is a 
fire’—to give pleasure, to regard the feel- 
ings of others—can a lady do more? 

One may, perchance, demur a little at 
this characterization, yet no other is at all 
practicable. To fix education and accom- 
plishment and wealth as the criterions of a 
lady would scarcely be possible, owing to 
the very various degrees of these qualities, 
if for our purpose they may so be termed. 
The wife of the merchant prince who is 
taxed for a aundred millions may not know 
how to make a drawing of a dinner plate, 
or how to play a tune on the piano-forte, or 
how to tell « fine poem, a fine picture, a fine 
sonata, when she reads it, sees it, hears it. 
She may be an upstart, and look down on 
those less wealthy, and rudely show her 
poor disdain. It is possible that she may 
be rengh and coarse, of low tastes and ill 
disposition. We can not make her wealth 
one of our criterions. * Or, again, it is cred- 
ible that one may be educated in books to 
the last degree, yet know nothing of good 
manners ; may wipe her pen in her hair and 
her fingers on her gown; may quarrel with 
her tradesmen, slap her servants’ faces, in- 
sult her neighbors, brawl at her gate, and 
indulge in such peccadilloes as an inherited 
kleptomania or a spontaneous dipsomania. 
Her education can not be one of our crite- 
rions. The woman whose painting hangs 
on the Academy wall may not be worth a 
farthing in money, but then, in addition, 
she may not know how to sing a stave by 
note, and may be totally uneducated in ev- 
ery thing but her special art. Her aptitude 
in painting can not be one of our criterions 
either. The woman whose accomplishment 
in music is extraordinary, who can delight 
you by the hour with her rendition of the 
choicest morceaux, who, if she appear in 
concert, will be half hidden from sight with 
the flowers flung for her taking, and whose 
songs yield a fortune every year, may be 
utterly unlettered, utterly ill-bred, unable 
to speak her mother-tongue correctly, al- 
most ignorant of the existence of any other 
art than her own, a vulgar glutton: we can 
not make her phenomenally sweet voice, her 
knowledge of counterpoint, her accomplish- 
ment in music, any criterion of the lady. 
Thus we see that as neither wealth in the 
one instance, nor education, nor genius, nor 
the natural endowment of a warbling voice 
cultivated to its utmost, is to be admitted 
as the essential of a lady, something else 
must be wanted, and that something can 
only be the thorough high-breeding which 
is measured by the length and breadth of 
the Golden Rule. To be a lady is not to 
live an idle life and have smooth jeweled 
hands; for the word lady implies some stage 
of civilization, and a barbarian may lead an 
idle life and have jeweled hands, and nose 
too. It is not to trail silks and velvets aft- 





er one; for a squaw may buy silks and vel- 
vets, if she will, with her husband’s peltry, 
and can wear the imperial furs, since she 
catches the creatures of the precious skin 
herself, It is not to wear silver moons on 
one’s shoes, as certain of the Romans did 
who wished to claim a preferred gentility. 
It is not to count earls and princes in one’s 
ancestry, and trace the family tree back to 
the root of sturdy and heroic knights, un- 
less their blood has blossomed into noble 
deeds in us, for otherwise we are their re- 
proach, not they our glory; and one may be 
the descendant of a king, and yet sink, as 
descendants of kings have now and then 
been known to do, into the slums and ‘Waste 
places of society. 


“Christ, wol we claime of him our gentilesse, 
Not of our elders for their old richesse: 
For though they gave us all their heritage 
For which we ¢laime to be of high parage, 
Yet may they not bequethén for no thing 
To none of us their virtuous living 
That made the geutilesse calléd to be, 
And bade us follow them in such degree. 
And he that wol have prize of his genterie 
—For he was boren of a gentil house, 
And had his elders noble and virtuous, 
And n’ ill himselven do no gentil dedés 
Ne folne his gentil auncestrie that dead is, 
He n’ is not gentil, be he duke or erl, 
For vilains sinful dedés make a churl. 
Then cometh our very gentilesse of grace 
It was no thing bequethed us with our place,” 


says old CHaucer. And though he speaks 
especially of men, a lady is only the com- 
plement of a gentleman. 

To be a lady, then, it is clear, does not 
depend on any of these factitious circum- 
stances with which we have nothing to do, 
but entirely on ourselves. The woman who 
does the washing may, indeed, be as much 
of a lady in some respects as the woman 
who employs her, if, that is, she carries her 
conscience into her work, and is that gentle 
thing from which the word gentility was 
born—gentility, which belongs only to those 
who strive to do what is fit and becoming; 
and if it is fit and becoming in her to do wash- 
ing, it then being fit and becoming to do it 
well, in so far as she does it well, in so far 
she isalady. Yetonlysofar. Other things 
than the mere ‘routine performance of a 
coarse duty are requisite in this grand in- 
ventory: those gentle manners which offend 
none; that consideration for the feelings of 
others which pleases all; that absence of 
any thing which can produce a sentiment 
of repulsion or of disgust; that submission 
to the fact that the humblest woman in the 
street is a soul of equal value in God’s eye. 
One, in short, is the true lady in whom court- 
esy and tranquillity and trust are rightly 
mingled with discretion and with knowl- 
edge. 

“Wrong dares not in her presence speak, 

Nor spotted thought its taint disclose, 
Under the protest of a cheek 

Outbragging nature’s boast, the rose!” 








OLDER CHINA, 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 
LD china,” indeed, dear Bazar! It is 
really amusing to see New York and 
the rest of the world taking on airs about 
old china. Pray, have you ever been in 
Salem ? 

I doubt not that of one hundred who read 
this, ninety-nine will respond, languidly, 
“Salem? Ah! that is where they hung the 
witches.” 

Well, yes; that is where they hung the 
witches. What of it? All the world was 
hanging, drowning, burning witches at that 
time, and think ye that Salem was a sinner 
above all them which dwelt on this planet ? 
On the contrary, her proud pre-eminence is 
that she first and foremost stigmatized it, 
revolted against it, vowed she would have 
none of it, tore down the gallows, opened 
the prison doors, and forever forbade the 
citizens of this world to be condemned for 
the crimes or judged on the testimony of 
citizens of another world. 

And if Salem has somewhat slept on her 
laurels since, what matter? It is well to 
have one city in the land that is not—to use 
a rustic metaphor—whirling arovnd in a 
peck measure ; one city that is not perpet- 
ually boring you with its increase of com- 
merce, manufactures, population, and other 
impertinences; one city from which you can 
be absent six months, and come back and 
know where you ate; one city whose men 
and women look like themselves and not 
like every one else. 

And Salem shows every day the good of 
it. Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. Not giving herself 
up to a frantic effort to get on in the world, 
she has time to live. She has quietly, tran- 
quilly, imperceptibly, resolved herself into 
a society of art and learning, under which 
guise she. calls herself the Essex Institute, 
and spends the long summer days in roving 
about the fields, and the long winter even- 
ings in staying at home and thinking it 
over. I don’t suppose there is a bug in 
Essex County that this Institute has not 





held between thumb and forefinger for se- 
rene, scientific contemplation; not a toad 
takes his walks abroad without keeping an 
eye out for some wandering member; and 
when the savants grasp their lunch baskets 
and come into the country in a body, the 
farmers, snakes, and spiders for ten miles 
around know that it is all over with them; 
and the first leave untended the herds, the 
flocks without shelter, harness up their 
teams, and go to the stations to scatter 
the naturalists afield, while the last stand 
stock-still, waiting to be analyzed, lectured 
upon, and immortalized in alcohol on the 
shelves of the East India Marine Society— 
an association of ancient mariners, in itself 
quaint, and rare enough to confer distinc- 
tion on a dozen shingle cities of yesterday. 

So one day when the frosts had snapped 
us all off short and the worms had gone into 
winter-quarters, Salem, sitting meditatively 
before her cheerful fire, noticed that the 
world was raving over art. Boston wreak- 
ed herself upon EasTLAkE, dados, and Dutch 
tiles. Every bracket must show cause for 
not falling ; no nail, under any provocation 
whatever, shall hide its diminished head; 
and the very andirons upon your hearth 
must straddle out at just such an angle, be- 
cause it is more “sincere.” 

Salem, though free from vulgar ambition, is 
not without human sympathy, and leisure- 
ly resolved to acknowledge the brotherhood 
of man by also opening an art exhibition. 
But what did she do? What do you do in 
New York? Hang all your artists in a bad 
light in a costly room, and then abuse them 
in the newspapers, and ridicule the jam that 
does not see them. What does Boston dof 
Puts up a coat of many colors for a sign, and 
then calls in cabinets and candlesticks from 
every quarter of the habitable globe, and 
experiments with them all down Beverly 
Shore. But Salem simply enters her own 
stately old drawing-rooms, takes down an 
ancestral knight in oils here, a Governor on 
ivory there, a President or two in silhouette, 
a few flowers and fruits that the Salem 
school-girls are painting, a few landscapes 
and copies wherewith the Salem graduates 
amuse themselves in Rome, and you have as 
brave a gallery as many a long day shall 
show you. There is a group of heads of 
marked and recognizable excellence, indi- 
cating a wonderful power of personation— 
an alchemist intently watching his proc- 
esses, an old humbug of a Roman beggar 
looking like all the prophets and apostles ; 
a Norwegian mountain-side, somewhat stern 
in the cold light; and interiors warm with 
the blaze of homely hearth-stones in spite 
of chill and gloom. For I did not see them 
till the exhibition was over, and they were 
in all the disorder and disillusion of unhang- 
ing and removing. Even that was enough 
to reveal how rich in art is the steady-go- 
ing city. Old families, rebuffed at all points, 
have made a final stand in Salem, and from 
the square, solid, three-story brick houses 
that overlook the Common and lord the 
stately elms of Chestnut Street, they had 
come out in gracious condescension to re- 
ceive the homage of a later generation. 

And when from the paintings you slipped 
into the Cefamic Department—pronounce it 
with ak, or forfeit all claims to living in the 
shadow of Harvard University—when you 
turn to the ceramic rooms—what? Does 
Salem go to Egypt or Etruria? Oh no. 
Only across the bridge to Beverly, where the 
plastic clay has been supposed by a scoffing 
world to expand only into bean pots, but 
which is fruitful of vases, jars, the amphore 
of the ancients in every shape of Egyptian 
antiquity and Greek grace, and black, but 
comely with designs from classic legend or 
Scriptural story. 

For china-ware, my Salem never thought 
of sending BriGGs to scour the continent of 
Europe, as the Boston folks are forced to 
do, but, making a morning call on Lady 
Arabella Johnson, remarked, in course of 
conversation, that she was collecting a few 
articles of virtu to please the children, and 
do you suppose you have any thing to lend, 
dear Lady Arabella? Indeed,I do not know, 
says my lady, cheerfully, taking another 
stitch in her embroidery, but you may look 
through the cupboards and see. And Salem 
did look, and, behold! old china was as the 
stones of the street for multitude. Why, 
the very servants in the kitchen were hob- 
nobbing over old Nankin tea-pots, and hash- 
ing up their mutton in celestial blue, and 
steeping herb drink in crackle vases. “ But 
they won’t do it again,” says Science, dry- 
ly. Oh, but I fear me then that Salem too is 
not incorruptible, and will be induced by 
the outery made over her treasures to set a 
value upon them, and so be shorn of half 
her grace! There is plenty of virtue in the 
world, but, oh, the charm of innocence! 

Ah, well, the five-hundred-year-old vases, 
and the three-thousand-year-old coin, and 
the marvelous egg-shell cups, and the dainty 
Venetian glasses have gone back again into 
the stately houses whither the old sea-cap- 
tains brought them a hundred years ago, and 
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I am scarce the wiser. But I warrant you 
when they come forth from their nestling 
places next year I will be on time. - Never 
again will I stare stupidly at the back of 
my plate from sheer shame of holding it 
right side up when all the world of the 
dinner table is holding his upside down ; 
but if there be any virtue in the East In- 
dia Marines or in Essex Institutions, I will 
know what it is I am looking after. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CORSET WAIST COSTUMES. 


HE stylish corset waist, hitherto used for full- 

dress toilettes alone, is now being made up 
in rich costumes for the street. ‘This waist is 
made with six forms in the back, the seams of 
which extend the whole length of the waist, and 
are furnished with bones to the end of the gar- 
ment, © These bones must be very thin and sup- 
ple, in order that they may fall in with the taper 
of the waist and expand over the hips. This 
corsage is designed to give the long-waisted figure 
which ie now the fashion, and displays fine forms 
to advantage; there is danger, however, that it 
will bring about a return to tight lacing and com- 
pression of the waist below healthy size. ‘The 
back of the corset waist is as long as that of an 
ordinary basque ; but as it has none of the fullness 
given to basques below the waist, modistes place 
there two or three long-looped bows made of the 
dress silk doubled. A jabot of lace like that worn 
around the neck extends down the front, cover- 
ing the buttons, and thus concealing all means 
of fastening, makes the waist appear as if it were 
moulded on the figure. This fashion is hand- 
somely carried out in a costume of black silk 
trimmed with thread lace. ‘The edge of the 
corset waist is merely piped. ‘The five seams 
extend the whole length of the back. ‘The bows 
behind are very full. . An English collar of the 
silk has a black lace frill inside matching the lace 
of the jabot. - The over-skirt forms two aprons 
edged with lace, caught up shorter in the middle 
of the front, and hanging in deep points on the 
sides; the back drapery is in shawl shape. On 
the lower skirt is a single flat flounce ten inches 
broad made of clusters of side pleats, three in a 
group, with a broad box-pleat between. 


THE JOSEPHINE BASQUE. 


The Josephine basque is another stylish cor- 
sage for costumes. Its novelty consists in the 
basque front, which has that part between the 
front darts cut out below the waist, a wide Jo- 
sephine belt sewed in the side seams, and a nar- 
row vest, which is covered with lace. The Jo- 
sephine belt is three and a half inches wide on 
the side, slopes narrower toward the middle, and 
is buttoned in front by three small buttons. The 
back has the six forms of the corset waist. A 
distinguished dress made in this way has sleeves 
and lower skirt of one of the new green-blue 
shades of faille, with basque and over-skirt of 
the same shade striped with Persian colors in 
which cream-color or gold predominates. The 
part of the basque that does not meet below the 
belt in front is edged with fringe in which the 
cream-color appears, while the back is merely 
piped. ‘The narrow vest is of the plain silk, 
covered with two rows of white duchesse lace. 
The bows behind are of plain silk, also the By- 
ron collar. The striped over-skirt forms a deep 
apron, caught up short on one side in /a Boiteuse 
fashion, and is edged with fringe. Shirred bands 
and_pleatings are on the lower skirt. 


FLOWER GARNITORE, 


New floral garniture for evening dresses takes 
the form of a wide garland that is placed down 
the broad pleat in the middle of the train. Oth- 
er vines, a yard and a half long, cross the front 
diagonally from right to left. ‘These eost from 
$10 to $45 each. A great many white flowers 
are used for such garlands, also variegated vines 
showing yellow, scarlet, and pink. Apple blos- 
soms aré a favorite selection, not alone in their 
own. delicate .tints, but-in deeper hues, Cream 
and orange colored flowers are also much used. 
Pale blue damask silk, trimmed with dark red 
damask -roses, is a stylish combination this win- 
ter. Delicate shades of pink and all pale hues, 
such as those of the acacia and azaleas, are chosen 
for very young ladies, also white daisies mixed 
with cardinal-colored flowers. Bouquets of roses 
are placed about on different parts of the dress, 


FOR TABLE AND HOUSE DECORATION. 


Artificial plants in pots are now used for dec- 
orating dinner tables and rooms on gay occasions. 
They are made with natural stems, and the flow- 
ers and foliage are admirably done. They cost 
from $5 to $25 a pot. There are rose-trees in 
full bearing—pale yellow tea-roses, superb dam- 
ask roses, and the faintest pink shades ; also mag- 
nolia bushes, hydrangeas, azaleas with their thin 
petals perfectly done, and quantities of fine foli- 
age plants, colias, tropical leaves, field grasses, 
with poppies and daisies and laurel. 


SILVER-WARE, 


Holiday gifts are found in the massive silver 
services which are now made in antique designs 
with quaint outlines and classic decorations, A 
remarkable service in imitation of the antique is 
“satin finished” on the sides and top, and dec- 
orated near the bottom with a border of figures 
in relief copied from the Elgin marbles. ‘The 
swinging kettle is supported by massive silver 
columns wreathed with gold; the graceful épergne 
is very low; the pitcher represents an antique 
jug of odd shape, For this dintier, tea, and 
dessert service the price is $15,000; the tea-set 
alone is $2500, the épergne is $500, and the 
jug is $250. Greek sets in pure and beantiful 
shapes are ornamented with repoussé work in 


| gold and silver ; classic figures are in bold relief 
| on the large pieces, and are diminished to suit 

the smaller ones. Christening sets in Russia- 
leather cases almost as large as a Saratoga trunk 
contain a tray, porringer and stand, plate, bowl 
and saucer, cup, knife, fork, spoon, and napkin- 
ring. They are polished silver, with gold linings 
and borders and Japanese ornamentations, with 
comical tiny baldheaded Japs bearing off huge 
knives and forks, holly leaves, olive branches, 
and other devices. Such sets are $600. In 
oak cabinets and chests of drawers held by broad 
silver hinges and clasps, all in designs after 
Eastlake, are Knickerbocker sets of knives, forks, 
and spoons for bridal gifts. Some of the knives 
have solid silver handles, others are of low 
ivory, shaped round and almost like a 's 
hoot, while other handles are square grooved 
sticks of silver banded with gold. New casters 
are in oval shape, and are very low, as are all 
table pieces at present. Berry bowls are in old 
Saxony forms. Even napkin-rings have antique 
figures mounted on pierced gold stands. Initial 
rings for napkins have for ornament the large 
initial of pierced gold: price $19 each. Liqueur 
flasks in polished silver cost from $50 to $90. 
Drinking eups of three silver rings made to slide 
within each other are very compact, and cost 
$30 with gold lining, For $4 50 are pen han- 
dies of real or of oxidized silver in antique 
forms. 


JEWELRY. 


Diamonds are now set in silver or in platina, 
or, if gold is used, it must not be visible. The fa- 
vorite ornament in diamond jewelry is a pendant 
of stones of various sizes in floriated pattern, 
with a large colored stone—sapphire, ruby, opal, 
or emerald—in the centre. ‘This is suspended 
from a black velvet collar studded with diamonds, 
or else from a riviére of diamonds of graduated 
sizes. Solitaires are still preferred for ear-rings, 
‘To cover and protect valuable ear-rings when 
traveling, ladies buy little balls of Roman gold 
which open with hinges and clasp, and conceal 
the valuable stones: price $20 a pair. Coral 
jewelry is shown in cameo, branch, and floral 
sets, plain or else associated with small diamonds, 
The carved conch-shell sets in cameo designs 
rival pale pink coral, and are much less expen- 
sive. Enameled jewelry in antique designs, 
with the pale gray figures on dark backgrounds 
of deep blue, black, or Pompeian red, are very 
beautiful in settings of yellow Etruscan gold, or 
else in colored gold with pendent pearls. Tur- 
quoises stud pale gold disks, representing odd 
Japanese or other Oriental fancies. Red and 
yellow gold sets have faceted nail heads in massive 
yellow surfaces, or else pierced designs. Very 
choice sets of Etruscan gold represent pendent 
vases of pure outlines finely carved. Necklaces 
are long yellow gold links with short round 
links of red gold between ; gold beads are also 
much worn. Silver bangles, or narrow brace- 
lets that slip over the hand, are the fancy of the 
season. A number of these are worn at the 
same time; they are also shown of jet and of 
shell. They cost from $3 50 to $12. Some 
have enameled mottoes in Latin and in French. 
Other silver ornaments are dog-collars of pure 
silver for $16, daggers for the hair, chased clasps 
for fastening India shawls, chatelaines for the 
fan and vinaigrette, large silver buckles for slip- 
pers, and chatelaine bags of velvet with silver 
clasps aud monogram; the last cost $50 each. 
Gold bracelets are also the very narrow bangles 
—the French call them porte bonheur—at $38 a 
pair, or else Etrnscan bands three-fourths of an 
inch wide, with the decoration on only one edge ; 
these are $25 to $32 each. 


ENGLISH MOROCCO GOODS. 


The fine English morocco goods with silver 
mountings are as choice as the best Russia-leath- 
er pieces, and are preferred by many. Of this 
glossy black morocco are portfolios with silver 
corners for $40 or $45 ; students’ cases for $10; 
jewel boxes, dressing-cases, and nécessaires cost- 
ing from $10 to $85. A novelty is a library set 
of this choice morocco, with inkstand, pen-tray, 
and candlesticks in pyramidal shapes, with silver 
tracery in Egyptian characters for ornament : 
price $50. Another set, consisting of portfolio 
and dispatch-case, is $35. New pocket-books 
and card-cases are also of English morocco, 
mounted with silver, and marked by a silver mon- 
ogram. ‘They have broad silver bindings, new 
clasps that do not tear the gloves, calf or moiré 
linings, are furnished with silver pencil and a 
note-book, and cost $20. 


RUSSIA LEATHER, ETC. 


Navy blue and seal brown are the new colors 
in Russia-leather goods, but the long-worn red 
and lisse black articles are still liked. Bags, 
dressing-cases, reticules, portfolios, pocket-books, 
nécessaires, and card-cases are shown with mass- 
ive silver and with chased gold mountings. 
Among the inexpensive things in real Russia are 
frames for photographs and for mirrors; court- 
plaster cases for 63 cents; tablets of navy blue, 
brightly painted, cost $1 75; pocket-books for 
$3 99; cigar-shaped tooth-pick cases, with an 
ivory tooth-pick ; and many musical pieces, such 
as albums, work-boxes, clocks, and cigar-stands, 
are mounted in this fragrant leather. Fans of 
red Russia in new shapes cost $2 50 to $3. 


THE NEW BRASS ARTICLES. 

_Many fine articles are made of the new un- 
polished brass that looks like dead yellow Ro- 
man gold, This is the favorite now for hand- 
some glove and jewel boxes in massive shapes, 
richly chased, lined with quilted silk, and incased 
in leather for safe-keeping. Some of these have 
platina bands, and others are ornamented with 
red gilt like gold, all faceted. ‘There are card-re- 
ceivers in fan shape, salvers for cards, caskets for 
jewels, easels and frames for small pictures, pho- 
tographs, and mirrors, all in the new designs for 








brass, and studded with crystals, turquoises, and 
blood-stones. 


BONBONNIERES. 


New bonbonniéres are of the finest silk or 
satin, painted by hand in delicate colors, repre- 
senting French landscapes, or perhaps comic 
scenes, or else embroidered richly, Silk bags 
for bonbons have beautiful straw embroidery for 
#6; boxes and cushions of richest stuffs cost 
from $50 down, ‘here are all sorts of devices 
for concealing a pound of French candies—~such 
as silken cabinets with ebony and gilt mounting, 
Turkish cushions, to serve afterward as foot- 
stools, Champagne-bottle baskets of gilded wire, 
a beautifully moulded hand holding a velvet bag 
for sugar-plums, and an ice-cream freezer that is 
not meant for ices. 


NEW ITALIAN CLAY FIGURES. 


Among other new toys for grown-up folks are 
groups of foreign figures done in clay and color- 
ed in water-colors, The expressive faces, the 
natural posing, and the nice attention to details 
are remarkable. ‘There are some comic single 
figures for $7; groups cost $18 or $20. 


FANS AND UMBRELLAS. 


Feather fans are in fashion again. Newest 
among these are the pheasant feathers, arranged 
to curve in natural shape, with tortoise-shell 
sticks: price $25. Black or white fans prevail 
almost to the exclusion of colored ones. Black 
silk fans, with a large bold cluster of flowers 
painted on one side, ebony sticks, and black os- 
trich tips on the edge, are exceedingly hand- 
some, Carved bone and yellow ivory sticks are 
mounted with white silk, painted or embroid- 
ered, and natural gray ostrich tips; these cost 
from $18 to $40. Some finer ones, for bridal 
gifts, have mother-of-pearl sticks inlaid with gold 
or richly carved, and are mounted with white 
gros grain, painted by hand, or else covered with 
lace; these cost from $175 to $250. 

The finest umbrellas haye partridge sticks 
mounted with beautifal crystal ornaments, or 
else a row of pearls studs the handle, or perhaps 
it has a knob of fine red gold faceted ; for these 
the finest quality of oil-boiled silk is used, and 
the umbrella costs from $90 to $100. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and trimmings, to Miss Switzer; and 
Messrs. Battarp, Hatter, & Co.; and for 
holiday gifts, to the Gorham Manufacturing 
Company; Trrrany & Co.; Howarp & Co. ; 
Eunricu & Co. ; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


WHEN Congress was first established, ladies 
were not in the habit of attending the sessions. 
But when the treaty negotiated with Great Brit- 
ain by Mr. Jay in 1794 came before the Housg 
of Representatives, on an appropriation to carry 
it into effect, Mrs. Senator Lanepon said to 
FisHer Ames, then a Representative from Mas- 
sachusetts, that she should like to hear him 
speak on the question. The propriety of her 
doing so was then discussed, and the result was 
that she with half a dozen other ladies attended. 
Since then ladies have attended the debates, and 
on several important occasions have been admit- 
ted to the floor. One of the pleasant little rem- 
inisecences connected with Mr. Jay, whose career 
was illustrious from the time he entered the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1774 until he retired from 
the Governorship of New York in 1801, is a par- 
agraph in a letter to his wife, in which he says: 
‘* A few years will put us all in the dust, and then 
it will be of more importance to me to have gov- 
erned myself than to have governed aState.”” It 
was under his administration that slavery was 
abolished in New York. In 1770, writing to a 
friend, he said, ‘‘ Till America comes into this 
measure [the abolition of slavery}, her prayers to 
Heaven for liberty will be impious.”’ Mr. Jay 
died in Bedford, Westchester County, New York, 
in 1825. 

—The Bishop of Oxford has been performing 
rather a novel function for the English Church. 
He has been consecrating a new Lady Superior 
and admitting some fresh nuns at the Anglican 
Convent at Clewer. The late Lady Superior re- 
signed on account of ill health. She is the Hon. 
Mrs. MonsELL, sister of Lord INcHiqury. She 
married an English clergyman, and has been a 
widow for twenty-four years. 

—Ex-Governor CLAFLIN, of Massachusetts, 
has placed in the chapel of Wellesley Female 
College a memorial window in honor of his 
daughter, who died in Europe. 

—Mrs. MATTHEW GRISWOLD, of Copnecticut, 
was in one respect a unique woman. Governors 
run in the family.’ Her father was a Governor, 
her brother, her son, and her nephew were Gov- 
ernors, and there is strong reason to suppose 
that she was once a governor herself. 

—SaLLy WEATHERBEE, who lately died in Har- 
vard, Massachusetts, aged one hundred years, 
passed the last two years of her life in knitting 
a pair of white stockings for each of her living 
descendants, who were over fifty in number. 

—In the present Congress are seyen colored 
persons, Three of them could not read until 
the war emancipated them. One of them, Ros- 
ERT SMALLS, served in the army and navy on 
both sides, and did one or two notable things— 
on our side, 

—Her name was WEAVER. Age, one hundred 
and five. mene years ago she married her fa- 
ther’s slave in Virginia, and moved to Indiana. 
Last month she exhaled. Her colored husband 
died twenty-eight years ago, and since the day 
on which he passed out she had kept his hat 
hanging ov the same old peg in the house, and 
would allow no one to touch it. She knew not 
G. W., but was on terms of respectful tenderness 
with DanieL Boons. 

—It is desirable to have the name of the 
“well-known New York banker” who recently 
remarked that he wanted to go to Europe for 
one special thing—he wanted to see the Vacuem 
where the Roman pontiff kept his bulls, 

—French women do not seem to be entirel 
excluded from the literary and sciehtific world, 
Madame Ep@ar QuInet is correctingthe proofs 
of one of her husband’s posthumous works; Ma- 
dame Louise CoLet is publishing a biography 





of QuineT; Madame Bris has recently become 
an M.D., after having passed brilliant examina- 
tions; the Faculty of Medicine at Montpellier has 
received as doctor Mile. ANDROLINE DOMERQUE; 
and Madame Davin, the novelist, has just had a 
yous crowned by the Toulouse Academy of 
Floral Poets—a great thing of its kind. 

—During the Czar’s recent visit to Berlin he 
said to the British embassador that his daugh- 
ter, the wife of the Duke of Edinburgh, always 
signs her letters, “‘ Your happy daughter.” 

—Musie, after all, is not so bad a business, 
CaRL Rosa has offered ZanE THALBERG $60,000 
and expenses for four persons for a season in the 
United States. 

—AvDa PaTTERSON, a young English lady, ac- 
cording to the Sheffield Independent, has a voice 
of extraordinary compass. At a recent concert 
she sustained with ease the B flat octave above 
the ordinary B flat, this being higher by three 
ee than has ever before been sung in En- 
£ 5 

—The Empress Evcénrm, desirous of consoli- 
dating her assets, has sold her diamonds to the 
Maharajah of Puttiala. 

—MEISSONNIER is building a palace in the most 
fashionable quarter of Paris. The pane.: of one 
of the salons will be decorated by himsa, At 
Poissy, twenty miles from Paris, he owns x couh- 
try-seat. The grounds are very extensive, and 
comprise a fine abbey ard several dwelling- 
houses belonging to M. MEISsONNIER and bis 
family. The abbey was formerly the property 
of a rich sisterhood, where many ladies of rank 
sought a refuge from the pomp and vanity of 
the world outside. Numerous statues and oth- 
er works of art were discovered while the park 
was being transformed into its present state, 


| some of which were hardly appropriate to grace 





the precincts of a nunnery. 

—EDWarRD C. MARSHALL, the only living 
child of Chief Justice MarsHALL, is a clerk in 
the Interior Department at Washington. 

—LONGFELLOW, the poet, was once professor 
in Bowdoin College. During a French recitation 
he called upon a student who evidently had 
made little preparation, and was audibly prompt- 
ed by his classmates. ‘The professor. gave no 
heed to the prompting, but let the student blun- 
der through his paragraph, and when the young 
man had finished, quietly said, ‘‘ Your recitation 
reminds me of the Spanish theatre, where the 
prompter performs a more important part than 
the actor.” 

—Mrs. LEYBuRN, of Philadelphia, granddaugh- 
ter of Cyrus GRIFFIN, last President of the Con- 
tinental Congress, has loaned to the National 
Museum a miniature of her distinguished an- 
cestor, painted by THomas ScLty in 1799. 

—Mr. AZARIAH HunTINGTON and his wife, of 
Franklin, Connecticut, ought to be happy peo- 
ple. Last month they celebrated their “ peari”’ 
wedding, on the sixtieth anniversary of their 
wedding-day. . 

—Autographs are again coming into market. 
A few weeks ago an original draft by BenepictT 
ARNOLD on the Province of Massachusetts, sign- 
ed by SamuEL Apams as Secretary, James OT!1s, 
and fourteen others of the Council, brought 
$25 50 at the sale of Dr. SaurTLEFF’s collection 
of autographs in- Boston. Other autographs 
bringing high prices were those of General Put- 
NAM, $16; Governor ELBRIDGE Gerry, $15; 
Sir WILLIAM PEepPeReLt,-his father, and others, 
$15; General Joserpn Dup.ey, $15; Joun Han- 
cock, $11; Samvue. Apams, $20; Ricnarp HEn- 
RY Lez, $14; BengaMIn FRANKLIN, $15; and 
NATHAN APPLETON and 100 other prominent cit- 
izens of Boston, for the WessTer meeting in 
Faneuil Hall in October, 1852, $10 50. 

—The latest anecdote of M. Guizor is given 
by the Paris correspondent of the London cho, 
One day the historian was speaking from the 
tribune, when he was interrupted. ‘‘ Who are 
you?” he demanded. ‘I am GRANTER DE Cas- 
SAGNAC,”’ was the reply. ‘Oh, then it’s of no 
consequence,”’ rejoined Guizor, with a dry, sar- 
castic smile. The interrupter was the father of 
the notorious duelist. 

—The peculiarities of musicians whose names 
are in largest obtainable type on posters is 
something charming. Recently in this city 
Von BiLow (of whom it is said, 

“ Man wants but little Herr Bé.ow, 
But wants that little long”) 

eame on the stage with Mr. SeRGNnER and Mr. 
DamRoscu to play the trio allotted to them, but 
before sitting down to the piano he pulled his 
handkerchief out of his pocket and wiped the 
keys in a manner that effectually woke up the 
unappreciative. This action was so marked that 
all the world wondered. Its explanation was 
found to be that the great pianist considered 
that Miss TaursBy had insulted the audience by 
singing for her well-deserved encore Ant’s ‘‘ Em- 
barrassment.’? Von BiLow told some one, after 
the concert, that the programme was too classic- 
al for such an interpolation, and that he brushed 
off the keys of the piano so as to clear away the 
last notes of the song. 

—Two ladies in London, having resolved to 
enter the legal. profession, have taken chambers 
in Chancery Lane. Oiic of-them, a Miss Orme, 
is said to have acquitted herself rerrarkably well 
at the Ladies’ College at Cambridge, .._ * ‘sa sis- 
ter of Professor Bison's wife. The account 

iven is that the two ladies, Miss Orme and 

iss RicHARDSON, have commenced business 
as conveyancers. Their chambers are in Chan- 
cery Lane. Although this step has been recent- 
ly taken, much business is already contided to 
their hands. It is also seid that a daughter of 
Mr. SAMUEL Morzey, M.P., is well known as a 
preacher in the Tunbridge district of Kent, in 
which her father resides. 

—Mrs. ELizaBeTH Batis, who died recently 
at Streatham, England, left an estate of £50,000. 
Of this she bequeaths to the Cancer Hospital 
£2000 consols; to the Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, Old Kent Road, and the Blind 
Schools, Southwark, £1000 consols eacii; to 
the Idiots’ Asylum, Earlswood, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and Guy’s Hospital, £500 consols each ; 
and-she directs that the cob mare and grey- 
hound which were her late husband’s are not to 
be sold. The mare is to be kept in a comforta- 
ble, warm, loose box, as it has been kept since 
her husband’s death, is not to do any work ei- 
ther in or out of harness, and its back is not to 
be crossedeby any member of her late husband’s 
family, but is to -be ridden by some person of 
light weight not more than four days in each 
week, and not more than one hour in each day, 
at a walking pace. A sum of £65 per annum is 
left to the support of the mare, and £5 per ap- 
num for the keep and eare of the greyhound. 
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Fig. 1.—Fan wires Satin Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 


Fans, Figs. 1-3. 

Tue fan shown by Fig. 1 has carvea 
ivory sticks, and is covered with white 
silk embroidered in satin and half-polka 
stitch with floss silk of different colors. 
The fan is edged on the top with a bor- 
fler of peacocks’ feathers, and finished 
with white silk cord and tassel. 

The fan Fig. 2 is made of marabout 
feathers, and is ornamented with a change- 
able blue bird. The lining is of blue 
satin, and the edge is finished with a bor- 
der of peacocks’ feathers. The bronze 
stick with slide is furnished with a small 
chain. 

The fan Fig. 3 has carved 
ivory sticks, ornamented 
with birds made of colored 
plates of mother-of-pearl. 
The fan is made of white 
silk, on which are set flowers 
made of pieces of pearl of 
different colors. Itis edged 
with a border of marabout 
feathers, and finished with 
cord and tassel of white silk, Fig. 1.—Gros Graty anp Spitzpercen CLOTH 
as shown by the illustration. Dress.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


ae 
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Fig. 2.—Srix snp Russian Cioran Dress (wits Jacket).—Baox.—{See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIIL., Figs. 35%, 35°, 35°-49. 








Fig. 2.—Maranovur Fan, 


Boy’s Crochet and Point 
Russe Under-Drawers. 


Tuese drawers are worked with 
blue zephyr worsted, edged with a 
row of points, and trimmed with 
point Russe embroidery worked 
with white zephyr worsted and with J 





Boy’s Crocuet anp Pornt 
Russe Unper-Drawers. 


For pattern see om 


No. XL, Figs. 60 and 6 


white buttons. Work, 
first, the front and back 
of the drawers by the pat- 
tern Fig. 60, Supplement, 
beginning on the under 
edge, in a variety of the 
Afghan stitch, which only 
differs from the ordinary 
Afghan stitch in that the 
st. (stitch) in the first 
round of a pr. (pattern 
row) are taken up from 
the chain stitches ingtead 
of from the vertical veins 
of the preceding pr. ; 
widen and narrow accord- 
ing to the a (direc- 
tions for widening and nar- 
rowing were given in the 
description of Girl's Cro- 
chet Hood on page 781, 
Harper's Bazar, No. 49, 
Vol. VIIL.). Join the 
fronts with the backs of 
the drawers from 63 to 64 
and from 65 to 66, and 
sew up the fronts and 
backs from 64 to *. For 
each binding on the under 
edge of the drawers make 
a foundation of 33 st., on 
these crochet 4 pr., and 
then border the binding on 
the under edge and on the 
ends with a row of points 
worked as follows: Al- 
ways alternately one sin- 
gle crochet on the second 
following st., 1 ch. (chain 
stitely), five double crochet 
on the second following 
st., 1 ch. Gather the 
drawers on the under edge, 
and set them on the bind- 
ings. For the band on 
the back of the drawers 
crochet on a foundation 
of 78 st. 6 pr., and having 
gathered the back of the 
drawers to a width of 
eight inches, set it on the 
band, the ends of which 
project equally from both 
sides. Having faced the 
band with a strip of blue 
material, furnish the ends 
with hooks and eyes for 
closing. Next work the 
front band in one piece 
by the pattern Fig. 61, 
Supplement, and after fur- 
nishing it with lining, set 
it on the front of the 
drawers according to the 
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Fig. 3.—MorTner-or-Prart Fan. 


corresponding signs, having first gathered the 
drawers to suit the band. Border the slit and 
the outer edge of the front band with a row of 
points like those described previously, work the 
point Russe embroidery, and trim the drawers 
with two buttons on the ends of the front band 
and on the end of each binding. Finally, fur- 
nish the front band with two hooks, and the 
back band with the corresponding eyes. 


Gros Grain and Spitsbergen Cloth 
Dress, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue skirt of this dress is made of brown gros 
grain, and is trimmed with a 
flounce of brown Spitzbergen 
cloth six inches and a half wide, 
which is edged on the bottom with 
a side-pleated gros grain. ruffle 
two inches and seven-eighths 
wide, and on the upper edge with 
a piping of gros grain half an inch 
wide, ‘The flounce of Spitzbergen 
cloth is pleated an inch and a 
quarter from the upper edge, and 
at the same time covers the seam 


: de by setting on a side-pleated 
Fig. 1.—Sixx ann Russtan Cioru Dress AC? DY 8 : 
(wtmoor daonm) Howe (Swe Fig) Haul alle of gs gain eo 

For ee and ee, see aa The over-skirt, which is sewed on 

lL, 





Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anv Spitzpercen Crotu Daress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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the skirt, is made of Spitz- 
bergen cloth, and is trimmed 
with folds and bows of gros 
grain. The waist is made of 
Spitzbergen cloth and gros 
grain, and is edged with a 
cording of gros grain. 


Gears worn. se Opera 


Tris opera hood is made 
of a white mohair scarf thirty- 
three inches square, which is 
edged with lace seven inches 
and three-quarters wide. Fold 
the scarf three-cornered, and 
set a lining of pink silk be- 
tween the double layer, and 
lay the middle (front) corner 
in several pleats. ‘Trim the 
hood with bows of pink gros 
grain ribbon two inches and a 
half wide and with a pink rose. 


Velvet Beret. 

Tuts black velvet beret is 
trimmed with loops of the ma- 
terial, black ostrich feathers, 
and a steel buckle. 


Faille Hood. 

Tuts hood of black faille is 
arranged on a bonnet frame, 
the brim of which is covered 
with gathered black velvet. 
To make the hood cut of faille 
two pieces each from Figs. 58 
and 59, Supplement, and sew 
them up according to the cor- 
responding figures. Pleat 
Fig. 58, bringing < on @, and 








Orrera Hoop. Vetver Beret, 
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Fartte Hoop. 


For pattern see Supplem 
Figs. 58 an 


ent, No. X., 


federation of the Rhine), Stadt- 
holder, Hospodar, Sultan, Ca- 
liph (originally confined to the 
successors of Mohammed), 
Shah, Sheik, and Khedive, 
Emir is appropriated by the de- 
scendants of the Prophet, who 
are very plentiful in all classes 
of Turkish and Arabian society, 
especially among the beggars, 
and whose privilege and pride it 
is to wear green turbans. The 
sovereign’s titles of possession 
were often derived from ficti- 
tious rights over places and 
countries with which he had 
no possibleeoncern. Thus the 
King of Sardinia was King of 
Cyprus, Sicily, and Jerusalem ; 
the King of Naples also laid 
claim to Jerusalem; and the 
British sovereigns were styled 
Kings of France until the end 
of last century. Only fifty years 
ago the King of Portugal was 
officially styled ‘‘Seigneur of 
Guinea, and of the navigation 
and commerce of Ethiopia, 
Arabia, Persia, and the Indies.” 
As it was usual to inscribe all 
titles of possession, real or 
feigned, in treaties and official 
documents, when the names of 
two kings were found in the 
same parchment as ruling over 
the same territory, to avoid any 
disagreeable result it was usual 
to insert a clause, called a non- 
prejudicando, stipulating that 
whatever titles were claimed, 
nobody else admitted them, and 
that they were simply left in as 





Fig. 1.—Featner Hat ror Girt 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Musses’ Featuer Har. 


ornament. Of religious titles, Holiness 
has belonged to the Pope exclusively 
only since the fourteenth century, bish- 
ops and kings having used it previously. 
The designations bestowed on sover- 
eigns by the Holy See are lost, save in 
England and Austria. ‘The ruler of 


Misses’ Feather Hat and Muff, Figs. 1 and 2. Feather Hat, Muff, and Tippet for Girl from 10 France once was Very Christian; to Portugal belonged the title 


~ of Very Faithful; to Hungary, that of Apostolic Majesty; the 
Tue frame of this hat with tarned-up brim is covered with to 12 Years old, Figs. 1-3. King of Poland was Orthodox ; and Henry VIII., it need scarcely 


sew it on the bonnet frame. Fasten the points 
indicated by * on the sides, and those indi- 
cated by : on the middle of the bonnet frame, f 
and trim the hood with a feather border and Fig. 2.—Misses’ Featuer Fig. 3.—Fratuer Tipret FOR Fig. 2.—Fearner Murr ror 

with loops of velvet. ms Murr. Girt From 10 ro 12 Years oLp. Giru From 10 To 12 Years oup. 





cocks’ feathers, and trimmed with a changeable bird. ‘The muff Tue hat, muff, and tippet are made of cocks’ feathers. The | be said, was the first Defender of the Faith. ‘The title of Majesty 
of cocks’ feathers is filled with wadding and curled he’ and | hat is trimmed with a red wing, and the muff and collar are | was once religious only, and was adopted by the emperors, who 
lined with satin, trimmed each with the head of a red bird. had been previously Serenity and Grace, It was introduced by 














Fig. 1.—Vetvet Jacket.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 2.] 


Velvet Jacket, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus jacket is 
made of black vel- 
vet, and is thinly 
wadded, and lined 
with lustring. ‘The 
trimming consists 
of black lace, a pas- 
sementerie border 
interspersed with 
chenille _grelots, 
and bows of black 
gros grain ribbon. 
Black felt bonnet, 
trimmed with gros 
\ graia ribbon, flow- 
ers, and an ostrich 
feather. 





SOVEREIGN 
TITLES. 


FTER Emper- 
or-and King 
ranks Grand Duke, 
which, originally a 
Russian  designa- 
tion bestowed by 
Pius V. on Cosmo 
de’ Medici, survives 
only in Germany 
as a reigning title. 
The name of Elect- 
or, which for cen- 
turies was a great 
power in Central 
Europe, after grad- 
ual decay, was final- 
ly lost at Sadowa 
in the suppression 
of Hesse-Cassel by 
Prussia. Other ti- 
tles are Czar, Mar- 
grave, Palatine, 
Landgrave (also 
blotted out in 1866 
in the person of the 
ruler of Hesse- 
Homburg), Doge, 
Protector (borrow- 
ed by Napoleon 
from Cromwell on 
forming the Con- 


Fig. 2.—VELveT Jacket,—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Henry VIII. into England, whose sovereign to 
that time had been known as his Highness and 
his Grace; but it was not until the year 1741 
that the emperors would grant any other title 
than Serenity to the kings of the earth. High- 
ness, when worn out by bishops and kings, was 
relegated to princes, who furbished it anew with 
the prefixes of Royal, Imperial, or Serene, or 
turned it into a curious shape, as did a certain 
Duke of Holstein, who became Celsitudo Regia, 
a name which was more suited to a planet than a 
prince. Passing over Monseigneur, Excellency, 
and Eminence, just noting that each son of the 
German Emperor was called ‘* Most Noble Pur- 
ple-born”—a title derived from the purple cham- 
ber at Constantinople, in which it was necessary 
that the children of the Eastern emperors should 
first see the light—we close the curious scroll of 
titles with the mightiest of all, ‘Ten-o, or Heaven- 
Highest, which the sovereigns of Japan have 
borne without a break for nearly two thousand 
five hundred years, the Tycoon, be it observed, 
being only a Viceroy, and Mikado a descriptive 
appellation exactly equivalent to Sublime Porte 
—a term which has a noteworthy explanation. 
A certain caliph placed a fragment of the famous 
black stone of Mecca into the gate of his palace 
at Bagdad, which gate or port becoming an object 
of veneration, gave its name to the palace, and 
then to the government. So, too, the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, and Spain have 
been known as the Courts of St. James, of the 
Tuileries, and of the Escurial. 





THREE BASKETS. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
» Bezrna’s basket: Maiden Bertha, with the merry 
dancing eyes, 
And the brow whereon a shadow would be such a 
rare surprise— 
What has she within this dainty shell of rashes, 
silken-lined, 
Where so many maiden musings innocently are 
enshrined ? 


Gayly mingling ends of worsted; beads that glitter 
silver-bright ; 

Fleece of Shetland, light and airy, lying there in 
waves of white; 

Broidered linen, wrought for pastime in the dreamy 
summer hours 

And perhaps a poet’ ® idyl, read amid the leaves and 
flowers. 


Bertha’s basket: Mother Bertba. Ah, serener light 
hath grown 

In the thonghtful eyes; the forehead hath some 
flitting sorrows known. 

In the larger basket looking, other handiwork we 


7 
Where the woman’s heart its pleasure, love, and 
longing hath enshrined. 


Little aprons; little dresses; little trowsers, at the 
knee 

Patched with tender art, that no one shall the mother’s 
piecing see ; 

Flannel, worked with skill and patience; and an 
overflowing store, 

Every size, of little stockings, always needing one 
stitch more. 


Bertha’s basket: Grandma Bertha; for the years have 
run their way, 

And it seems in looking backward it was only yes- 
terday 

That the maiden tripped so lightly, that the matron 
had her cares— 

Age slips on so gently, gently, like an angel un- 
awares. 


Grandma’s work is contemplative. With the scin- 
tillance of steel 

Gleam the needles, smooth with flashing off the toe 
or round the heel. 

Leisure days have found the lady; but her face is 
deeply lined, 

And her heart is as a temple, where are hallowed 
memories shrined. 


As along the dusty high-road rise the mile-stones one 


y one, 

Telling here and there the distance, until all the way 
is done, 

So a woman’s basket marks her journey o'er the path 
of life, 

Working dearest work for others, whether she be 
maid or wife. 


UNDER LIFE’S KEY. 
By MARY CECIL HAY, 


or “Oty Mypperton’s Mowry,” “Tar 
Squree'’s Legacy,” Ero, 
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CHAPTER V. 
FROM DRURY’S DESK. 


Tsar was indeed a melancholy return of the 
~ Squire's to his beautiful old home; and when the 
vault had been opened once again, to be closed 
upon all those whose love had belonged to his 
early youth, his heart seemed dead within him. 

But for his little boy’s continued delicacy, he 
would have left home again at once; for "the 
place, so filled with memories of Nora and of his 
twin sons, had grown like a grave to him. 

Miss Macnair watched, in dread anxiety, this 
change in her brother-in-law. If it had been a 
graduai one, she might, by degrees, have accus- 
tomed herself to it ; ber be had come home from 
Trelanid strong and ‘handsome, loving and eager ; 
two days afterward he had returned from London 
a worn, silent, nervous man, 

The people whispered of him as he cario and 
went, ng how terribly his son’s sudden death 
had kote up his health and spirit: but Miss 
Macnair, in all her demonstrative grief for Dru- 
ry, had room for a greater grief for him, because 
she felt that his heart must have been wrecked 
by a blow more crushing far than death. 

She did what she could for him, and never 
tired in her tasks; but her efforts were always 





worse than vain, because in every word she ut- 
tered of the young wife who used to make home 
so dear to him there lurked that cruel suspicion 
which he could not deny or disbelieve, yet which 
he resented with a pain acutely sensitive and 
jealous. 

But she was tender, in her way, to Nora’s 
child; and though the faithful maid who had 
been left in charge of him felt he might have 
even been the better without these excitable ca- 
resses and worrying attentions, still it was all 
done in real anxiety for his welfare, and the 
Squire, in his own weary hours of watching, felt 
grateful for this one friend left. 

It was nominally for the baby’s sake that Miss 
Macnair had taken up her abode at High Sut- 
ton; but her real anxiety was for its father, and 


-her keenest sympathy was with him, in spite of 


unremitting attention to the child, for whom she 
felt no love. 

As, day by day, the boy drooped, Miss Mac- 
nair observed a strange change in the father’s 
manner. He grew to literally avoid the child— 
would stop himself suddenly when in the act of 
taking him from his aunt or nurses, and would 
draw back hastily if the little lips sought his— 
shrinking ever from the child’s wistful caress. 

**'The boy reminds him so painfully of Nora,” 
decided Miss Macnair, musing over this, “that 
he can not bear even its presence.” 

But Miss Macnair was far from reaching the 
truth; for she could guess nothing of the father’s 
sensitive shrinking from these caresses, because 
he knew the mother was living her sad life with- 
out them. 

At last this denial and the sight of his moth- 
erless little one sinking day by day could be 
borne no longer; and one night, as Miss Mac- 
nair left the nurseries, she found the Squire wait- 
ing in the dim lobby to receive her. 

‘“*Caroline,” he said, very quietly, standing 
where no light fell upon his face, ‘* will you write 
to Nora? Ask her to come—home and see her 
boy. In pity warn her of the change in him, 
and beg her to come at once. Be kind and com- 
passionate to her, Caroline.” 

No answer came from Miss Macnair in her as- 
tonishment; but still the letter, containing just 
his own words, was written, and dispatched by 
the Squire's servant. 

Next day Mr. Sutton wandered restlessly about 
the park, never in sight of the avenue, but still 
never too far off to catch the sound of the return- 
ing carriage which was sent to meet every train ; 
and at last, when the wheels stopped at the door, 
instead of passing on to the yard, he turned away, 
as if a great weight were lifted from his mind, 

For hours he wandered dreamily among the 
fallen leaves, picturing Nora there within her old 
home, with their little one in her arms, drawn by 
a passionate longing to look once upon her as 
she sat in her old place, and to comfort— Ah! 
that was an impossible thought now. What 
comfort had she given him when Ais son lay ill 
—dying, without his father’s blessing? No; she 
had now to bear the sorrow he had borne, that 
was all; but the consciousness of this hour’s suf- 
fering for her made life seem doubly chill and 
heavy for him. 

‘The thought was broken abruptly by Miss Mac- 
nair, who met him with a startled fear upon her 
face. ‘*Oh, W ynter,’ she cried, ‘‘ go in at once 
—at once to—” 

** To Nora,” he supplemented, very softly. 
knew she had come; 


“ce I 
but she doesn’t need me, 


Caroline.” 
**Not Nora,” sobbed Miss Macnair, wringing 
her hands; ‘‘I mean—baby. It—is all over.” 
** All over !” 


Mechanically repeating the words to himself, 
Mr, Sutton passed his sister-in-law and entered 
the house; but his fingers trembled so helplessly 
upon the handle of the nursery door that it was 
many moments before he could turn it. 

How many and many a time had he entered 
the room to see this very picture—his young 
wife, from her seat beside the little bed, turning 
with a smile to greet him, while she held her 
finger to her lips to warn him to silence, because 
their little one was sleeping! This very picture, 
as he saw it now, yet something was so different 
that the poor Squire was fain to steady himself 
against the door he held before he could advance. 

There sat the young slight figure, clad in heavy 
black, the pale face wearing a smile more sad to 
see than any tears, as her eyes turned, bright 
and vacant, to her husband’s face. There was 
the finger on her parted lips, to bid him not to 
wake the baby, and the other gentle hand lay on 
the little head—so moti: now. 

The room was darkened, yet this picture seem- 
ed to burn before the Squire's eyes as he moved 
siowly a the little bed. 

‘*Hush! He is dead,” said Nora, softly, with 
the strange smile still upon her lips. ‘‘ See, he 
lies so still wre ane nary I think he knew me 
at the last, and—thanked me; or—was it Drury ? 
I—forget. I have been with him all the time, 
night and day. No one has done any thing for 
him but myself; that was right, for I was his 
mother. No; that was your boy—not mine. 
Where—was mine?” 

**Nora,” entreated the Squire, falteringly; but 
she silenced him gently with the old lifiing of 
her finger to her lips. 

**You sent for me—why? It was too late 
when I came—too late. You said it was I who 
sent for you too late; do youremember? Hush! 
he sleeps so peacefully. You meant me to come 
in time; I know you did—yes, I know you did. 
Please to let me sit with him. You will be very 
kind, because you know what it is to lose a child 
ong love. He died loving and grateful to you; 

e died even with your name upon his lips ; and 
—just for that once—with his last breath it was— 
he called me mother, smiling. Ah! he had not 
smiled for so long, poor Drury! smiling as if he 
said it was not age that signified, but that I had 
loved and cared for him, and been just a little 





to him what his own mother might have been. 
Are you erying—crying? You! I never saw 

Gry beiore. You forget that he was quite 
ae ciiiven. He said it again and again ; 
he was forgiven, he said, and died in faith—so 
humble and so steadfast, 

** But my darling lay in this dim silence, won- 
dering why his mother did not come, because he 
must have known how precious he used to be 
to her—so precious! And when he was weary 
of wondering, he drew one little gasping breath. 
How cold it is! Perhaps the angels told him 
all about it as they carried him; and perhaps 
they would let him look back to see me here— 
sitting here with him, though it was too late. 
And perhaps, even there, he feels what these 
kisses mean—his mother’s kisses.” 

** Nora,” faltered her husband, trying to raise 
her, as she poured her passionate kisses on the 
little dead face, ‘‘ will you come away from here 
—with me?” 

In one moment she had risen and faced him, 
her eyes bright aud feverish. ‘* You sent for 
me to see my boy,” she said. ‘I came only to 
see him; then I shall go back. In simple pity, 
let me stay with him, even though I am too late 
for his eyes to look into his mother’s, or his lit- 
tle gentle fingers to close just for once again on 
hers. No; do not speak to me,” she cried, 
clasping her head in both her hands when he 
tried to interrupt her. ‘‘ My head is burning, 
and it is all indistinct and—growing dark, and 
cold, and—” 

One moment more she stood before him. ‘‘Oh, 
leave me here—alone!” she cried, And, in sim- 
ple pity, as she had said—in simple pity only, 
for still, thickly and heavily, between them rose 
that cloud of suspicion and mistrust—he left her, 
never seeing how, one moment afterward, the 
slight form reeled and fell. 

Like a man in a dream the Squire wandered 
down stairs and into his own study; but he 
started back as if a ghost had met him when he 
saw a letter lying on the table, addressed to 
himself in Drury’s writing. 

**It was among his things,” explained Miss 
Macnair, looking up for a moment, as she sat 
quite still beside the fire. ‘* Nora brought them, 
I suppose, considering there was no danger of 
infection now. I unpacked them, and that seal- 
ed letter was in his desk. I brought it here at 
once.” 

Full keenly Miss Macnair sat watching her 
brother-in-law as he read; but she knew he had 
forgotten her very presence long before he fell 
upon his knees and covered his face. 

*“*Q God,” he whispered, in a low voice of 
intense contrition, *‘ punish me /” 

All the wisdom Caroline Macnair possessed 
came to her aid just then, and she sat in utter 
silence, waiting for this heavy tide of penitence 
to sweep by. No wonder the time seemed to 
her so long before her brother rose, and, with- 
out seeming to see her, quickly left the room. 

Her hand shook inexplicably when she took 
up the letter he had dropped... What must it be 
to have wrought such a change in him—a change 
she could not understand, yet which seemed al- 
ready to have banished that one look which had 
for months been deepening in his face? 

The letter was not very long, yet minute after 
minute Drury’s aunt stood with it in her shaking 
hands, slowly, very slowly, mastering its contents. 
At first the words were like a foreign language 
to her; then they danced and vanished as she 
tried to hold and fit them with a meaning; then 
at last they stood clear and horrible before her 
eyes, and she read them through with beating 
heart and hurried breath. 

**T write this, father”—thus the letter ran, the 
writing so unsteady as to be often almost illegible 
—‘‘ because I know that am dying. I have felt 
death probable for many days; hut this morn- 
ing, for the first time, 1 allowed Nora to send 
foraphysician. I allowed her—understand that, 
please, father, for it has been her earnest wish 
ever since she came to me; and more than once 
she has brought a doctor to my very door (when 
I have lain quiet after my delirium) and begged 
me to see him, promising that she would stand by 
me and prevent—but you do not yet understand 
why I would see no one, nor am I able to write 
coherently, even now that I have begun. It is 
not possible that I can recover, so this letter will 
reach you soon, and will tell you what perhaps 
Nora will, in her pure unselfishness, guard hon- 
orably as my secret still, to be buried with me. 
For, father, she has never guessed—never, God 
bless her for her trust in you, and even in me! 
—of that vile suspicion which I taught you to 
nourish against her; which indeed I, or Aunt 
Caroline in her mistaken loyalty to her sister's 
son, first implanted in your heart so subtly. But 
I am not even yet confessing, though I know my 
hours are numbered, and I have much to say. 

‘*Nora—sitting in her constant place beside 
me—begs me not to write, and says that she will 
take vou any message I give her word for word 
—so little can she guess how you may look eold- 
ly upon her when all is over and you are sum- 
moned here. But I know what that old suspi- 
cion was, against which you fought so hard, and 
I know that it will rise up with added strength, 
and strengthen another—worse still—when you 
hear how I lay here dying and Nora admitted 
no one to my room, It is because I know this, 
and how easy I have made it for you to mistrust 
her, and as my only return for her goodness—I 
can not write of that while her dear eyes look into 
mine with a smile so brave and compassionato, 
and her gentle hands wait to take this from me 
and to lay me back to rest—it is because I know 
what doubt may rest upon her motive, that I 
must write to you before I die. Father, do you 
guess what my confession is to be? It was J 
who unmoored and sent to certain destruction 
the boat in which Ernest lay asleep. It was I, 
your son and his twin brother! It was one mo- 
ment’s work only, and done after only one mo- 





ment’s thought. I heard the awful tempting 
voice for just that instant, and in that instant 
the means lay tomy hand. I stood and loosened 
the cord, and the boat glided on. 

“From that moment my life has been a heavy 
dream, and I have often and often wondered was 
it I who did it. I have—for I have been insane 
in many moments since then—recalled the day, 
and wondered who it was who stood on the river- 
bank and so quietly unknotted the rope, then 
turned and sauntered among the trees, and lived 
through the endless agony which followed. I 
loved Ernest, father, though the words may sound 
like mockery now, and it was only the fear of an 
exposure of my college debts which had brought 
me to that morbid and desperate state when the 
Tempter could be all-powerful. If I were your 
eldest son, 1 knew my creditors would wait, and 
it was done in that one moment. Day and night 
I pray now that God will help all those who, in 
such a moment of horrible temptation, see the sin 
lying so ready to their hand. 

‘* After that moment’s yielding, the other sins 
followed easily; but to-night I can feel that even 
you will forgive me. Oh, my father, if you could 
hear me cry ¢9 you in my pain and penitence! 
Oh, father, though these words will read coldly, 
they are written through hot and blinding tears, 
and my cry to you for pardon for my one awful 
crime, and for the despicable insinuations which 
came so easily to me in my craven fear of detec- 
tion, is wrung from a broken heart. Father— 
dear father, always so kind to your boys, so loy- 
ing and so generous, so gentle with their faults, 
giving them always Lies self so noble an example 
—forgive me! 


**T was obliged to leave this last night. Nora 
put it away for me, never glancing at it, but 
looking kindly into my eyes. ‘To-night I think 
I can finish, I have so little more to say, ex- 
cept adieu, and how can I say that? “Perhaps 
God will be so pitiful as to let me see your dear 
face once again—the face that will be kind and 
loving because you will not know—but if not, I 
shall have thought of you lastof all, and longed 
for you most of all the world, and—died believ- 
ing that we should meet again, for Christ, in His 
infinite compassion, has taken even ny sin upon 
Himself. 

‘* My hand grows so weak. Father, Nora saw 
me unfasten Ernest’s boat; but though I knew 
this, I had no fear of her turning your heart 
against your son—no fear; not because I right- 
ly guessed she would not believe it deliberately 
done, but becanse I knew her even then to be as 
true and pitiful as she has proved herself. 

‘* When I felt this illness seizing me, and knew 
I should be delirious, and that this sin would cer- 
tainly be confessed in my delirium, I came here, 
and—selfish ever—sent to beg Nora to come, be- 
cause she had seen all I could betray, and, as I 
felt sure, would guard my secret still. I knew 
you were away, and I hoped the illness would not 
last—indeed, I fully believed so then. She came 
—leaving ber own child even when he was suffer- 
ing—and knowing her, you know how she has ful- 
filled her pitying task. 

“ Earnestly and tearfully she from the first 
pleaded with me to send for you, and even still 
more earnestly for me to see a physician; but I 
knew he would insist on help for Nora, and my 
fear was too intense to admit another into my 
sick-room. I am sure—quite sure, father—that 
no physicians could have saved me; but I dare 
say they will make a suspicious tale to you of 
Nora's constant and solitary attendance on me. 
You will believe all, and understand all, when 
you read this. 

‘**T can bear now at last to look into her pure 
eves, and, oh, father! it is such a joy to me to 
feel that she does not know, and never will know, 
the vile suspicion which I tried to inculcate, 
when for myse/f I feared those doubts and innu- 
endoes which escaped after the inquest. She 
has forgiven me all she knows, and I shall die 
with her hand in mine, thankfal to feel how she 
and you, my father, will be happy now in our 
dear old home, with the little one, who will be so 
much better a son—and so much more worthily 
take your place at last—than I should have done. 

“Shall you be in time, my father? If not, it 
will be my fault, not yours nor Nora’s, for she 
has begged me every day, almost every hour, to 
let her summon you; and never until yesterday 
would I consent—never until they told me I 
could not live. Farewell, father. Perhaps on 
your journey you are whi ing (as you used to 
whisper so tenderly to us long ago), ‘ God bless 
my boy!’ Ah, such a pleasant thought!” 

‘Not again did Miss Macnair try to read the 
blarred unsteady lines, but, like her brother, she 
fell upon her knees in the silence; and though 
no words her trembling lips, perhaps even 
those broken sobs could reach the Mercy-seat 
and plead for pardon. 


that long illness Nora Sutton was 
nursed by hands as tender and hearts as loving 
as her own had been; and on the very day when 
the Squire, in his long daily search, found the 
first snow-drops, he brought her down stairs, and 
let her lie and look out once more upon her beau- 
tifal home, ‘‘ like a snow-drop herself,” her hus- 
band said, when she tenderly touched the blos- 
soms with her I ips. 

A month later on the Squire brought hen the 
first spring rose, and, laying it beside her cheek, 
told her, in the glad ‘and tender voice of the old 
days, that the rivalry was just as great as it had 

used to be when she ran wild about the park, 
with roses always in her flying hair, and he had 
loved her more than all the world, though he did 
not think he knew it then any more than she did. 

But even as he said it, the Squire knew it was 
not the child-Nora who had come back to him ; 
nor would he have had it so. His wife now was 
so exquisitely precious to him that he could hard- 
ly believe in a time when he loved her only for 
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her bright prettiness and her girlish simplicity 
and true-heartedness. 

And now ? 

Now the summer roses are in their fullest blos- 
som at High Sutton, and Miss Macnair is wan- 
dering among them, a devoted but most serenely 
happy slave to her godson, the healthy little heir 
of High Sutton, whom even her boundless indul- 
gence will not spoil. ‘ 

Once again the Squire and Nora are running 
a race, while their laughter flies among the trees, 
and.a small competitor, running in advance, looks 
back with brilliant eyes and tangled locks, and 
claps her hands to see that she has beaten papa 
and mamma. And when the race is over the 
Squire sets the tiny girl upon his shoulders, and, 
laughing down into his young wife’s face, asks 
her if she will kindly try to recollect that he is 
an elderly man. 

To which Nora answers most sedately that it 
is impossible, and then draws down his handsome 
face and kisses it, pulling the baby’s yellow locks 
the while. And presently Miss Macnair, who 
meets them, and brings little Carleton to join 
the game, wonders for the hundredth time if any 
one can ever pretend to decide what will prove 
an ‘‘ unequal marriage.” 

THE END. 





LONDON SHOPS AND 
SHOPPING. 


” ARIS,” says an often-quoted critic, ‘is 

the region where American women dream 
of bonnets and desire to buy gowns.” There is 
a certain poetical justice in this, since an Amer- 
ican woman educated in the delasion that Pa- 
risian modistes and milliners are infallible, rare- 
ly finds herself at heart quite satisfied with an 
ultra-French bonnet, or an ultra-French gown, 
Worth has American ideas and French ideas. 
He is perfectly well aware that Mrs. Brown, of 
New York or Washington, would not be thor- 
oughly pleased with a costume that Madame la 
Comtesse Hauton would wear with inward satis- 
faction; but at the same time he knows that 
Mrs. Brown must suppose her costume such as 
the countess would “‘ carry” — proof positive 
that prejudice, reputation, ‘‘ lidée générale,” are 
what govern an American woman in her tours 
for the toilette. Acting in this way, she scorns 
London—the city of toilettes incongruous, of 
tulle bonnets and velvet jackets, of apple green 
and dingy purples. While Englishwomen daily 
outrage the American and French sense of har- 
mony and good taste in their toilettes, how is it 
possible, argues our country-woman, that Lon- 
don shops can be worth thinking of? And thus 
London as a place to shop in has no reputation. 
“TLidée générale” not given, Oxford Street and 
Regent's. Circus exist only in guide-books and 
Trollope’s novels, to those indefatigable travelers 
and shoppets, American women. 

But this is all a mistake. In London one can 
shop to excellent advantage, finding tasteful ar- 
ticles of dress for a price often lower than in 
Paris, and certainly far cheaper than in New 
York. The chief disadvantage is that one must 
use one’s own taste in designing a costume, ex- 
cept at the large and very fashionable so-called 
‘* French” establishments, as the English vision 
appears to be differently constituted from ours in 
regard to color. 

The largest and most popular shops are 
* Howell & James's,” ‘‘ Gask & Gask’s,” and 
** Jay's,” situated on Oxford Street and Regent’s 
Circus. These resemble outwardly and inward- 
ly our own large emporiums, except that they 
can not compare either in size or brilliancy with 
them, ‘The clerks are obsequiously obliging and 
attentive; but to an American a disagreeable 
feature in London shopping is the ceaseless im- 
portuning to buy. You go into one of the large 
stores to buy a dress. Let us suppose it to be a 
black silk. You distinctly state your errand—a 
black silk dress—and show no interest in any 
other article. In spite of this, the smiling and 
obliging ‘‘ clark” will keep up a running fire of 
such remarks and questions as the following : 

**Can I show you any evening silks, madam ? 
We've a lovely mauve. You don’t care for a 
mauve? Have you seen the new greens? Noth- 
ing but the black ? I’m sure, madam, you'd ad- 
mire the greens. Would you mind looking at 
them a bit?” (Pause, A stony composure or a 
chilling smile is your only safeguard. There is 
probably a lot of fancy articles on the counter. 
The salesman sees a new opportunity there.) 
** Have you remarked these handkerchiefs, mad- 
am? They are extremely low-priced—quite a 
bargain, in fact. Don’t you think it is worth 
while to take home a few ?” 

You finally escape this clerk and make your 
way down the store, where you are likely to be 
assailed half a dozen times with requests to buy 
all manner of articles from hosiery to bonnets. 

But these are, after all, petty annoyances, and, 
being novel, are balanced by the amusement they 
afford a foreigner. The prices gladden the 
American heart, though it must be said they 
vary greatly according to locality; and there is 
an unpleasant sense often that they also vary to 
different customers. Colored silks of very good 
qualities range from 2s. 6d. per yard to 10s. ; 
that is (and perhaps American figures are more 
desirable), from sixty-two cents to two dollars 
and a half. One dollar and a half will buy a 
very nice quality, such as you would pay at least 
two dollars and seventy-five cents for in New 
York. Trimmings are comparatively higher. 
Ready-made costumes are found well made and 
of excellent quality at a very moderate price. 
At the leading shops a pretty colored silk cos- 
tume can be purchased for any price from twen- 
ty-five to fifty dollars; serge and cachemire suits 
of the best quality and make for about half these 
rates. A good velvet jacket costs from fifteen 
to forty dollars. Bonnets, despite the prevailing 








English mania for white tulle, can be found in 
exquisite taste, and a dainty chip, with French 
flowers and real lace trimmings, costs no more 
than ten to fifteen dollars. Kid gloves range 
from thirty cents to two dollars, and are usually, 
even the chandite, of good quality, The hosiery 
of Great Britain has a world-wide fame, there- 
fore needs no additional commendation here, 
but in regard to prices, we would say from fifty 
cents to one dollar for good Balbriggans. 

At the mention of Knaglish boots we draw our 
breath and hope for the future! It reminds us 
of Thackeray’s criticism of Martin Tupper. 
Some one asked him to say candidly what he 
thought of the Proverbial Philosopher. ‘‘ Sir,” 
said that gentle cynic, ‘‘I never think of him.” 
If memory were not active, and England not at 
all times held in sweet remembrance, we should 
never think of English boots. As we write 
there rises a picture of certain lovely little ‘‘ Hon- 
orables” in very short frocks, and hair @ Ja Van- 
dyck, with pretty striped legs, and boots that 
make one forget their father is a cabinet minis- 
ter, and their future a glorious destiny. Elastic- 
sided boots that begin somewhere below the an- 
kle, and stretch out flat and shapeless somewhere 
toward the end of all things, winding up with a 
round of black patent-leather or colored moroc- 
co. And not alone do small children terminate 
in this hideous way, but the fair elder sisters, 
the mammas, all English femininity, wear the 
same style of boot, Is there no possibility of a 
reform ?—no hope for the feminine foot of Great 
Britain ? 

Dress-making in London is in one respect like 
dress-making in New York. ‘There are modistes 
of all grades to be found; but even the most ex- 
orbitant charges are not equal to those of the 
leading American establishments. In many 
cases the dress-maker, as in Paris, provides the 
material and trimmings as well. At some of 
the fashionable modistes’, twenty pounds to thir- 
ty (one hundred to one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars) are the outside charges for rich costumes 
of silk. For ball dresses of silk one hundred 
and seventy-five are sometimes asked. These are 
the ultra-fashionable prices. It is possible, on 
the other hand, to get a dress well made by a 
good dress-maker for from one to three pounds 
(five to fifteen dollars); and we saw costumes 
made by a dress-maker whose customers were 
among the leading people in society, for prices 
such as a New York modiste would scorn. Asa 
matter of curiosity, we will give a bill which was 
sent home to a friend of ours, a lady of wealth 
and high rank. She had had made for her 
daughter, who was just going into society, a thin 
evening dress, an elaborate silk ball dress, a 
street costume, and a rich black silk. ‘The 
dresses were extremely pretty, made on French 
designs, and would have suited us equally with 
the fashionable modiste to which, as Americans, 
we had been recommended. ‘There were some 
minor articles in the bill, which I will include. 


To the Countess of ——. 
To making silk evening dress....... 






"RO CEM ckbew~ cs sentces cus . 8 0 
To tulle dress. 20 0 
Po Fe errr er 18 6 
To street costume........ Rie wesham naan 19 10 
UREN. bina 0 oo neve cscs cccccsesccceens 0 


This makes, in American money, a total of about 
twenty-six dollars. Fancy a New York dress- 
maker making four dresses and providing extras 
for twenty-six dollars! The same dress-maker 
made an elegant velvet cloak for five dollars, 
and a very plain one for two. 

Handsome under-garments are extremely dear 
in London, but those of ordinary make are very 
cheap. Minor expenses of the toilette are very 
moderate; but many conveniences, such as good 
laundry-work, fine hair-dressing, plain sewing, 
ete., which are so easily attainable in America, 
are almost impossibilities in London. You pay 
your laundress by the piece, at very low rates 
to be sure—from one to three cents—but only 
the ‘“‘happy few” receive their linen regularly 
done up. It is usually mangled. Dickens's 
small boy, in Our Mutual Friend, incessantly 
turning a mangle, is a typical creature. The 
chances are, if you are a bird of passage, you 
will have to submit to linen almost rough dry, 
with no hope of redress. Good hair- dressers 
are rarely found, but the reason of this is doubt- 
less that ladies’-maids are part of every house- 
hold, and these well- worked individuals have 
always learned hair-dressing as a trade. ‘The 
same reason applies to the scarcity of good sew- 
ers to be engaged, as in America, by the day. 

In regard to the localities of some of the ob- 
secure and cheap shops, those of Westbourne 
Grove are chiefly recommended. Westbourne 
Grove is a region near Bayswater, a pretty 
enough district, but shadowed by the reputation 
of—well, vulgarity. The principal shop in the 
Grove is Whiteley’s, an establishment correspond- 
ing to our Macy’s or Ridley’s, and where mar- 
velous bargains are to be found. A lady will 
acknowledge with a smile a purchase made 
there, but on summer afternoons near White- 
ley’s are frequently to be seen a line of liveried 
carriages, the footmen, like gayly dressed autom- 
atons, standing waiting at the carriage or shop 
doors; while Lady Muria or Miss Jones sits at the 
counter within bargaining for ‘‘a bit of the real 
thread for nothing at all.” 

Shop designations are very puzzling to Amer- 
icans. One of our party took a cab one morn- 
ing, and directed the man to drive to a ‘‘dry- 
goods store.” After some wandering, “‘ cabby” 
set, her down before a flour and feed shop. An 
explanation brought out the fact that she want- 
ed to go to a draper and silk mercer’s emporium. 

An ‘“‘Italian warehouse” corresponds to our 
grocery, a *‘ confectioner’s” to our small res- 
taurant, while genuine ‘‘green groceries” and 
**cooked meat shops” are peculiar to London. 
The ‘‘wardrobe establishments” have an air 
which can only be given in a shady London 
street by a shabby-genteel house and a London 





woman of the middle class, stout, affable, re- 
gardless of h’s, and shrewd as to the fractional 
division of the guinea, Many ladies of high rank 
dispose of their cast-off garments to the owners 
of these wardrobe shops, and they are purchased 
readily by the middle class, and frequently by sec- 
ond-rate actresses, whose salaries are too small 
to pay for the fine costuming required to-day. 

Another puzzling gre, the difference be- 
tween the American and English names of ar- 
ticles; and their shop vocabulary extends also 
to classifying departments and styles of dress in 
a singular manner. As for instance, a lady go- 
ing into a large emporium to look at mourning 
was asked whether she wished “lately bereaved,” 
‘* deep parents,” ‘‘light infants,” “‘ compliment- 
ary,” or possibly ‘‘sudden mourning.” Of all, 
the ‘‘complimentary” is most essentially English, 
since they go into a ten days’ or two weeks’ wear- 
ing of black for a person, a distant relative or 
friend, whom they may have never seen, but who 
leaves them a small legacy in his will. ‘* Compli- 
mentary gifts,” ‘‘complimentary books,” etc., are 
advertised—an indication of the conventionality 
of such things in England. Wedding presents, 
Christmas-boxes, and the like are constantly given 
to comparative strangers as mere matters of eti- 
quette, and innumerable little articles are to be 
found, manufactured for just such dreary of- 
ferings. 

The arcades or ‘‘bazars” are peculiarly En- 
glish. ‘These closely resemble a fancy fair, con- 
sisting of long rooms with stalls or tables each 
side, at which you can buy all manner of arti- 
cles of dress, from boots to parasols, and fre- 
quently toys and hardware are to be found as 
well. The owner of the bazar rents the stalls 
to women for from two to three shillings per 
day, to be paid in every evening. It is required 
that they shall be punctual in attendance, ob- 
serving rigidly certain hours and rules. In case 
of sickness, the superintendent appoints a sales- 
woman temporarily. Some of the bazars are 
well worth a visit, from their gay and pretty 
decorations, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


RECORD of the great disasters which have 

occurred during the year which is just clos- 
ing would make a long and melancholy para- 
graph. The loss of life from wrecked steamers, 
disastrous fires, railroad accidents, falling build- 
ings, colliery explosions, and explosions of other 
kinds has been immense. ber seemed to 
open with a series of fearful calamities; within 
the first twelve days of the month occurred the 
loss of the Deutschland, the explosion in the 
Swaithe Main Colliery in England, and the ex- 
plosion of dynamite at Bremerhaven. This lat- 
ter disaster oceurred on December 11, under sin- 
gular circumstances. Bremerhaven is situated 
at the mouth of the river Weser, and Bremen is 
about thirty-five miles up the river. As the 
Weser is not navigable, passengers on the North 
German Lloyd steamers are usually conveyed by 
railroad from Bremen to Bremerhaven. On the 
day mentioned, while the steam-ship Mosel was 
in the dock at Bremerhaven, preparatory to 
starting for New York, and after the passengers 
had embarked, a case of dynamite among the 
luggage on the wharf e led. The number 
killed and wounded is estimated at about two 
hundred, eighty being already dead, and others 
not expected to recover, A man named Thomp- 
son, alias Thomassen, has confessed to the au- 
thorities that he constructed the case that ex- 
ploded, with the design of destroying the Mosel, 
so that he could claim a large insurance which 
he held, and that the case of dynamite was pro- 
vided with a clock-work apparatus set so that it 
would explode in eight days, when the Mosel was 
in mid-ocean. The wretched man has since com- 
mitted suicide. He was a native of the United 
States, and a former blockade-runner, having 
commanded the ship Old Dominion. Dynamite, 
otherwise called “‘ giant powder,” was invented 
nearly ten years ago by a Swedish chemist named 
Nobel. Itis a very powerful explosive, composed 
of Sg a absorbed by some porous, inert 
solid. The saturated mass looks like damp, gray- 
ish sugar, and if —t made, containing an 
excess of nitro-glycerine, it becomes highly dan- 
gerous. 





It is still uncertain how great the loss of life 
was by the wreck of the Deutschland. The dis- 
crepancy in reports is accounted for by the fact 
that passengers frequently go from the interior 
to Bremerhaven just in time to catch the steam- 
er, and in cases of this kind their names are not 
put on the Bremen list, as they are not ascer- 
tained until the passengers give up their tickets 
at sea. 





Diphtheria, that so much dreaded disease, may 
usually be checked if taken in season, but if neg- 
lected beyond a certain time, it often baffles the 
highest skill. The first symptoms of the dis- 
ease—sore throat, fever, and general prostration 
—are too often regarded as the result of a com- 
mon cold. The throat should always be exam- 
ined as soon as soreness is felt. The distinctive 
feature of diphtheria is the forming of a false 
membrane in the throat, which usually first 
shows itself in pa patches. A competent 
physician should be immediately summoned if 
there are indications of the disease, and until he 
arrives gargles of chlorate of potash may be used 
or pounded ice administered. The chief cause 
of diphtheria is neglect of sanitary precautions, 
and especially the inhalation of foul air. 





A great fire recently occurred at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, in the factory of the Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing-machine Cabinet Company. The 
estimated loss was not far from ,000, and 
several persons were killed by the falling walls, 
and others severely injured. By this conflagra- 
tion about 200 skilled mechanics are thrown out 
of employment. 





Arrangements are being made to open a new 
club in Paris called the Atheneum. The prin- 
cipal object of this undertaking is to provide the 
English residents of Paris with a club-house and 
more extended means of social intercourse; also 
to afford a place of rendezvous for members of 
the best London clubs during their sojourn in 





Paris. The new establishment, which is to be 
strictly non-political, will contain dining-room, 
library, reading, billiard, card, and smoking 
rooms, etc. Spacious premises are secured in 
the oP of the Grand Hétel and Boule- 
vard. The employés are to be entirely English. 
No responsibility of any kind is attached to the 
members except the payment of their entrance 
fee and yearly subscription. 





The Khedive of Egypt is said to be a great 
worker, rising early and sitting up late to carry 
on the government machinery. But every aft- 
ernoon he takes regular exercise in the open 
air, that he may keep body and mind fresh and 
vigorous. 





Minnesota has so amended her Constitution 
that any woman over twenty years of age may 
vote for school officers, or on any measure per- 
taining to schools, or she may be eligible for 
any office connected with the management of 
schools. 





In one district in Bombay there is a refuge for 
lepers, where now 120 miserable creatures are 
huddled together in narrow cells. They seem 
to be utterly abandoned, and are uncared for, 
except that a handful of rice is allowed them, on 
which they sustain their wretched lives. 





Thirty Chinese students who lately reached 
this country with the purpose of beins; educated 
in New England colleges are to be «llowed fif- 
teen years for study. They have the promise 
of high offices under their government when 
they return home, 





During a terrible hurricane which recently oc- 
curred on Harker’s Island, on the coast of North 
Carolina, a large water-spout dashed over the 
island, causing serious damage. One house, in 
which were twelve persons, was utterly demol- 
ished, two of the inmates killed, and others bad- 
ly injured. Large trees were uprooted, and 
broken fragments of both trees and houses scat- 
tered in every direction. 





The government authorities at Owen Sound, 
Canada, have seized one thousand barrels of 
white-fish and salmon-trout for having been 
caught during the closed season. 





Familiarity with dangerous things engenders 
carelessness: hence numerous accidents. A while 
ago a lecture on explosives was to be given in a 
nei shboring city, and illustrated by experiments. 
Just before the time for the lecture to begin, one 
of the committee of arrangements approached 
the lecturer, and expressed his regret that no 
package of materials had arrived, and suggested 
that something else be substituted for the pro- 
posed experiments. ‘It is all right,’ smilingly 
replied the lecturer; ‘‘I have the nitro-glycerine 
and all the other things with me, in my pockets.” 
The committee man retired to a safe distance 
from the platform. 

The Hebrew Charity Fair, held at the Hippo- 
drome for the benefit of the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, has been admirably arranged and wonder- 
fully successful. During the first five days after 
it was opened the total receipts were $66,421 10. 
The Mount Sinai Hospital is altogether an un- 
sectarian institution, opening wide its doors to 
the poor and afflicted of all nationalities and ail 
denominations. It is stated that twenty per 
cent. of its charity has been bestowed upon 
those who are not Jews. 





An appeal has been made by a large number 
of prominent ladies in this city in behalf of girls 
and women employed in stores and shops. The 
employers are asked to consider what relief can 
be given to those who stand nearly, if not quite, 
all of the day in their service. The ladies say 
that they are assured by physicians that it is 
prejudicial and often fatal to the health of wom- 
en to stand constantly. 





Those who have thoroughly investigated the 
matter assure us that bread made from fine white 
flour is ‘“‘starvation food.’’ It does not contain 
the elements necessary to properly nourish and 
sustain the human body. If parents expect their 
children to grow up with good health, strong 
nerves, perfect teeth, good eyes and hair, they 
must not give them fine white flour bread as a 
constant article of diet. It is believed that the 
prevalence of early-decaying teeth and prema- 
ture grayness and baldness of the head are large- 
ly due to the general use of white flour. The 
whole of the wheat, reduced to a uniform condi- 
tion, without loss or injury of the food elements, 
makes a nutritious food, which contains all the 
elements necessary for growth and health. For- 
tunately many people are beginning to under- 
stand this important matter. 





The San Francisco Chronicle says that, in addi- 
tion to the numerous opium-smoking dens kept 
in that city for the Chinese alone, there are, with- 
in three blocks of the City Hall, eight opium- 
smoking establishments kept by Chinese for the 
exclusive use of white men and women. These 
Foe 2a are patronized not only by the vicious, 

ut are resorted to by young men and women 
of respectable parentage; and the habitués of 
these resorts inhale the fumes of opium until 
a state of stupefaction is produced. An ordi- 
nance has been passed prohibiting opinm-smok- 
ing dens, but of course it is evaded. 





The origin of the “‘ fern-leaf mottoes,”’ which 
some of our readers may have seen and admired, 
is not only interesting, but tinged with romance. 
These beautiful designs were invented by Mrs. 
Anna Weaver, a graduate of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, and a woman of rare culture and self- 
devotion. Having devoted her life to foreign 
missions, and being desirous of herself obtaining 
the means for her outfit and for commencing 
her mission work, she conceived the idea of 
forming mottoes of fern leaves. After being 
artistically combined, they are photographed 
upon a dark background, and the result is an 
exquisite picture of each delicate leaf and vein. 
Encireled by graceful wreaths are such mottoes 
as “‘ Home, sweet Home,” ‘I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” etc. The proceeds of the sale 
of the “‘fern-leaf mottoes” are devoted to sus- 
taining the mission in India, where Mrs. Weaver 
is now successfully laboring. These mottoes 
are chiefly sold by lady agents. 
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TURNED CARMELITE. 
1675. 

Wnrat will the old year give to me 
As the last best gift of a dying hand ? 
Not what it took, not what it took. 

How can it bring that fatal charm, 

The bloom of flesh that is deodand, 
The grace of limb, and the light of look ? 


What will the new year give to me 
As the wooing gift of a latest friend ? 
All that I crave, all that I crave, 
If it lead me swiftly along the way, 
But one step nearer the gracious end, 
In the soft sweet gloom of the open grave. 





ONE NEW-YEAR IN A THOUSAND. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
ETTY WILMARTH—and a quaint, piquant 
little beauty she was. They used to call her 
a changeling; for where she found that Spanish 
face of hers, nobody knows. Somewhere far 
back in her ancestry, it may be, an old beauty 
bequeathed it; but out of a race of blondes her 
face had blossomed as dark and rich as the pic- 
tures of those Spanish women where the lovely 
colors seem to be retiring every day farther into 
the shade of the canvas—a golden, tawny skin 
with a crushed crimson on the cheek; delicate 
features, with a fine curve to the thin nostril and 
a short one to the red lip, that gave a glimpse of 
little white teeth; and great black eyes, whose 
flash only the long black shading lashes subdued 
to asoft glow. Yes, Betty Wilmarth was a bean- 
ty, and somehow as fascinating as beautiful ; full 
of innocent caprices that set you to wondering 
what would be the next, and kept your interest 
alive; with a temper that struck sparks, but which 
was in the next moment all sweetness ; impulsive, 
warm-hearted, a charming, willful piece, setting 
her lovers by the ears, and making all the other 
girls devoutly wish she would be married and 
done with it; for of course there was no chance 
for any body else so long as Betty Wilmarth was 
around. 

But Betty Wilmarth was in no sort of hurry to 
marry; one by one, she filliped off her lovers 
lightly as thistle-down, Petted and caressed and 
indulged to death, as people said, she declared 
she wanted neither to be an old man’s darling 
nor a young man’s slave; and old lovers consoled 
themselves and new lovers took their turn, and 
she was heart-whole and happy, singing her way 
through life, and counting her twenty years in 
the sunshine as a child might count a row of 
brilliant beads, 

3ut one of these lovers was not to be filliped 
off as lightly as the rest; and that was her moth- 
er’s young step-cousin, Will Maunder, He had 
come down to Freneborough from his mountain 
home in the deep forests, after the disastrous fire 
that left him only bare rock for his inheritance ; 
and where, save for his mother, and some old 
goodies, he had never seen a woman; and Betty 
had struck him as a goddess might have struck a 
clown, Not that Will Maunder was a clown, by 
any means—his moiher, a lady who carried her 
ladyhood into the woods, had attended to all that ; 
and a certain wild grace and rude courtesy ac- 
companied his every action, But he was a braw- 
ny, long-legged, stalwart fellow, for all that, and 
his fair face had been sun-kissed with many a 
freckle, and his fair hair curled close to his head 
in tight rings; but Betty knew nothing about any 
Greek head with close curls of the same descrip- 
tion, and would have liked it no better if she had; 
and, of all things, she despised freckles. She had 
an ideal of the face and form and mind and man- 
ners that were to win her on some distant day— 
a day distant enough to borrow enchantment— 
a slender knightly shape, perhaps, a perfect coun- 
tenance, long auburn locks— 

“discolored, as if a crown 
Encircled them, so frayed the basnet where 


A sharp white line divided clean the hair, 
Glossy above, glossy below.” 


She would not have liked it at all if she had seen 
it so; and if she had but known it, the massive 
limbs and shoulders of Will Maunder were much 
more like the ancient knights she dreamed about 
than possibly could be this absurd and puny ideal 
she had set up. 

**'The days of chivalry are over now,” said 
Betty, with a sigh. 

** Mighty disagreeable, cold, cheerless, danger- 
ous, and uncomfortable days you would have found 
them,” said Will. 

“*Cheerless or not, they're over.” 

‘*What makes you say so, Betty?” he asked, 
from where he sat at her feet. 

**Oh, because they are!” she answered, throw- 
ing up her pretty arms and clasping them above 
her head as she leaned it back among the honey- 
suckles, and looked as sweet as they, and made 
poor Will's heart beat with looking at her. ‘* Oh, 
secanse they are! Who would dare great ad- 
ventures for any body now—scale castles, kill 
giants, enter the dens of wild beasts—” 

“T would—for you, Betty.” 

“Oh dear me! How tired I am of hearing 
you say so! They would, for any body. Now 
please don’t, Will dear, any more! There are 
no castles here; I don’t want any thing of wild 
beasts; and you're a giant yourself, you know.” 

‘**T wish I wasn't, Betty. Id change with that 
little Hop-o’-my-thumb, Fred Sammis, if—” 

**Oh, that shrimp! I do detest him—he’s such 
a—such a spoon!” 

“*T thought you didn’t like slang, Betty.” 

**T don’t—from any body else.” 

** But if you use it yourself, you've no right—” 

*““Oh dear me! if only those criticised who 
were perfect themselves, what a delightful, easy- 
going world it would be! It seems to me, Will 





** You've not been used to it. I don’t see any 
fault in you, Betty,” he added, presently. 

**Oh, there, there, Will! Do be still with 
your mooning! Come in and sing this new song 
with me; it needs a great rolling bass.” And 
so Will would go in and sing with her, his voice 
trembling as he heard hers; would go out and 
walk with her, to be left for the next gallant that 
sought her side; would be her abject slave, wait- 
ing on her least wish and every breath, and would 
get no thanks for his pains, 

** Why isn’t it enough for him that I like him 
as he is?” she would say. ‘* He’s all very well 
for a cousin—a little too good for a step-cousin ; 
but I should as soon think of falling in love with 
a satyr. He's like the great Newfoundland, al- 
ways tumbling at your feet.” And so she would 
go on, while she looked in the glass at night and 
made her toilette for sleep—the only time the little 
witch had for much confidential conversation with 
herself—and lightly troubled by the parting look 
of his sad, reproachful eves, that would return to 
her like a haunting shade. ‘*‘ I declare if I were 
a man I would have some spirit ;” and then very 
likely she began singing—as she combed out her 
long hair where a line of sparks followed the 
comb, and knowing that Will heard every word 
where he sauntered up and down the garden— 
“If T were a lover, and wooing would go, 

Would I fallon my knees and entreat of her? No! 

I would bend from my saddle and suatch her slim 


waist, 
And be off to my eyrie in galloping haste!” 


** And if you did,” Will would mutter beneath 
the window, ‘‘ there’d be the very deuce to pay!” 

It was when affairs were in this posture, Will 
pursuing, and with the vantage-ground of resi- 
dence in the house, Betty retreating, yet half-re- 
lenting, that Mr. Valerino, the young exile, came 
to Freneborough to give lessons in music and in 
his native tongue. Of course his supposed story 
fired the Freneboreugh heart—the feminine auri- 
cle of it—and all the romance of Betty’s dreams 
rose to meet it. As for the young exile himself, 
he was the very creature of romance —so tall 
and pale and dark and melancholy ; his immense 
dusky eyes seemed full of the strange, sad mem- 
ories of wonderful adventure and experience in 
the Apennines, and on the Campagna, and among 
the brigands of the Romagna; and the light of 
heroic days and nights made, as one might say, a 
halo round him as he walked. 

Certainly, now, it was hardly Mr. Valerino’s 
fault ; he never said he was an exile; he never 
said he was a patriot ; he never whispered of con- 
spiracies among old ruins and in the Catacombs ; 
he couldn't help being tall and pale and melan- 
choly ; and there was no reason why he should 
mention that his father had for forty years played 
the piccolo in the orchestra of a New York the- 
atre. If people chose to take him up and make 
his way easy for him, it seemed all right and nat- 
ural. After he discovered the reason, his lessons 
being nearly through, and his vanity too sensitive 
for an explanation, he quietly left town on ending 
his engagements. But meanwhile this little Bet- 
ty Wilmarth was frightfully beautiful—to a man 
who knew she was as much forbidden to him as 
though she lived in one of the fixed stars. It 
was very pleasant to receive the admiration of 
such a being; be had not the strength of mind 
to undeceive her; and Betty went on, making a 
simpleton of herself, studying, and conversing of 
such Italian literature as was a terra incognita 
to the teacher; asking the youth unanswerable 
conundrums conceruing Italian history, which he 
evaded with what she deemed a delicacy of reti- 
cent modesty; and when she saw the slender, 
sinuous shape of the young exile, and the proud, 
sad beauty of his face, beside Will Maunder’s 
burly thews and sinews, his bluff and common- 
place honesty of countenance, she grew impa- 
tient at the contrast, and wondered at herself to 
think she had once been almost on the point of 
relenting and being kind to Will. It annoyed 
her, at that time, even to look at Will: the sight 
of him may have been a reproach for her folly ; 
his hearty ways offended her—so much higher 
breeding there seemed to be in the insinuating 
air of the Italian; and then his affection irrita- 
ted her, for she was on the point of a grand po- 
etic passion for an unhappy exile whose consola- 
tion she was to be. And thus the man who be- 
longed already to her prosaic every-day life, and 
would have bound her down to it—the life she 
had always known, without a charm of imagina- 
tion, of the unknown, or the ideal in it, and to- 
ward whom she felt a kindness that might possi- 
bly grow kinder, and make her yield one day to 
his persistence if he were still here to continue 
it—that man was becoming intolerable, and she 
wished him out of her way. And out of her 
way she became determined he should go. 

She couldn't stroll with Mr. Valerino down a 
lonely lane, talking nonsense far too high for the 
youth's comprehension, but there was Will just 
stepping over a fence, or lying under a tree, or 
very possibly langhing at her—if he was not an- 
gry. What right had he to be angry? She 
had never given him any! She couldn’t go into 
the church on a week-day, and take her seat in 
a pew alone, to hear Mr. Valerino practicing in 
the organ-loft, and making roof and rafters ring 
and vibrate with delicious melody, but there was 
Will before her, in the porch. ‘‘I like music, 
too,” said Will. She couldn’t pass an evening 
with a friend, where Mr. Valerino was one of the 
company, but as soon as the time for parting 
came, the bell rang, and there was Will to act as 
escort and spare Mr. Valerino the trouble. Once, 
on such an occasion, she gave her arm to the ex- 
ile, and suffered Will to stalk on in silence beside 
them, while she talked a broken lingo of Italian 
phrases with the young master, which, for the 
time being, she felt, pnt Will Maunder entirely 
outside the pale of civilization. ‘* I won't be su- 
pervised in this way!” cried Betty to herself, for 
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feet. I can’t endure it another day, and I shall 
tell him so!” And, unfortunately, just as she 
was irately brooding over these wrongs, her fa- 
ther sent for her, that he might ascertain her 
feelings in regard to a proposition he was in- 
clined to make Will—a proposition to take him 
into his business, allowing him an interest now 
for his work and oversight, and finally retiring 
in his favor. Owing to her mother’s ill health, 
her father had fallen into a habit of consulting 
Betty rather than disturb the invalid, sufficiently 
occupied with her ailments. 

‘*Oh, father, father! You don’t mean that 
you ever thought of doing such a silly thing!” 
cried Betty, in free disgust. ‘* And when he pes- 
ters me so! I never should have another day’s 
peace in my life. You might just as well put me 
in prison, with a spy and a master overme. Oh 
no, indeed! Give him any thing, but send him 
away. Start him in business in Australia, buy 
him a farm in the West, but don’t, father, pray 
don’t keep him here.” 

And Betty’s voice settled it. Mr. Wilmarth 
told his wife’s young step-cousin that he had 
changed his mind, and had no place for him in 
his business, but knew of an opening, and would 
establish him in it, in a Western city. ‘‘Is it 
Betty’s wish?” said Will. And he refused the 
proffer; and one evening, catching Betty’s hand, 
as he bid her good-by, and lifting it to his lips 
with a kiss that burned in upon it, he left the 
place, and buried himself, unknown, among the 
Southern mountains with some flocks of sheep. 

One might suppose Betty would have been sat- 
isfied then. Not she. She was as restless as a 
bird. Perhaps she missed the pleasure of having 
Will behold her conquests; perhaps she missed 
the adoring slave; perhaps she missed the con- 
stant, tender service. A month afterward, when 
Mr. Valerino drew his lessons to a close, and be- 
teok himself to other fields—vexing and mortify- 
ing her, it may be, but not grieving her a particle 
—she certainly missed the old friendship and sym- 
pathy, the kindness in which she could confide 
and with which she could advise; and little Bet- 
ty Wilmarth’s black lashes were wet with tears 
that she could not account for, and that surely 
she never dreamed she should be shedding be- 
cause Will Maunder was away. She had reason, 
presently, to miss that kindness to some purpose. 
Her father was in that same year thrown from 
his wagon; and he lay but partly conscious for 
weeks afterward, and for months he never left 
his room nor quite recovered his intelligence. In 
those weeks and months unfaithful clerks and 
book-keepers enriched themselves and impcver- 
ished Mr. Wilmarth; and when he finally re- 
covered, it was to the wreck of what had once 
bid fair to become a great fortune. ‘‘If Will 
Maunder had been with me,” said Mr. Wilmarth, 
** strangers and hounds would have had no chance 
to fleece me!” 

It was true. Betty heard it with a shiver. 
She had thought as much many a time, yet had 
put the thought away; but now, her father de- 
claring it so seemed to make the fact sure. And 
why was not Will with her father? For no rea- 
son but that she had in reality driven him away. 
Then they owed all their misfortunes to her 
headstrong folly! If Will Maunder—noble, pa- 
tient, forgiving, honest Will Maunder—had been 
in her father’s business, this disaster would never 
have overtaken it; her father would not be be- 
ginning life over again in his old age; her moth- 
er need not have relinquished her nurse; her sis- 
ters would not be dependent on a distant relative 
for the charity of their receipted school bills; she 
herself would not be cramped and pinched, turn- 
ing old clothes, warming old food, doing the work 
that servants in plenty had always done for her 
before ; listening still to these tiresome lovers, 
that did not forsake her beauty because poverty 
had joined their throng. 

If crying would have brought him back, Will 
Maunder could have sailed to Betty on a flood 
of tears; but tears being useless, Betty scorned 
to shed them. She had no idea where he was, 
except for the vague rumor that spoke of him as 
sheep-raising somewhere in the Carolinas. If 
she had, having sent him off in her prosperity, 
she could not call him back in her calamity. So 
she braced herself to bear her trials as she might, 
and to bear them, as she sometimes said to her- 
self, in a way Will would have approved; and 
she laughed bitterly at herself to think of the 
sentimental idiot she had been, and of the inno- 
cent young Italian on whom she had poured out 
the burden of her vain fancies; and her clear 
dark cheeks reddened redder than their wont at 
thought of the light in which the clear-headed 
Will must have held her infatuation. 

Betty’s cheeks, though, had never lost their 
carnation; she was no older than before, so far 
as her beauty was concerned; only into the 
radiant face there had stolen a new expression, 
perhaps called out by the necessity of so much 
tenderness toward her sick father and disconsolate 
mother, perhaps by the longing for a once neglect- 
ed presence, the hope, growing more patient, that 
it might yet return—the sense, growing daily more 
humble, that nothing had befallen her but what 
she sadly deserved. 

And then the long war broke out, and in all 
its course no word of Will. She thought he 
might be in it. She was sure that his blood 
must be stirred. She looked for his name in the 
bulletins, in the promoted, in the dead and miss- 
ing. in the discharged, in the forlorn-hopes ;_ she 
longed to do something for him, now that it was 
impossible—to encourage him, to help him, if 
she could only once find his name. She never 
did. And when at last peace was declared, there 
came through the obscure channels in which all 
such news runs, not to be verified, and yet too 
authentic for disbelief, the report that he had 
been a conscript of the Confederates, had fallen 
in his first battle, and had died in hospital. 

And her act had killed him! Betty Wilmarth 
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been born, when, out of her insignificance, she 
had wrought such evil as this? A murderess— 
that was what she was! ‘lhe murderess, too, 
of the best friend a woman ever had. By a 
whim, a mere whim, she had brought disaster 
and ruin on her family—she had brought a strong 
man down to his grave. By a whim? No, oh 
no! By the blackness of her heart! And it 
was in sackcloth and ashes that she sat while 
summer and autumn crept by. She loathed her- 
self. She felt that even God must loathe her; 
every one must loathe her that knew her as Will 
Maunder’s murderess. The earth was dark; 
for her the sun ceased to shine; the faces of all 
she saw were blanks, they seemed to belong to 
people of another race; there was nobody of her 
race—a woman with the blood of her best friend 
on her hands! Day after day a gloom seemed 
to gather, thicker and darker, over the world ; 
it was a place of graves; all those that went by 
were born only to suffer and die—to suffer and 
die, and after death the judgment! 

And then, her thoughts getting too much for 
her, Betty would start up and walk for miles, to 
walk off the horror that oppressed her, the horror 
that made life seem not worth living; that made 
life seem impossible to live, and yet did not let 
her dare to die. Nothing was any pleasure to 
Betty now. Her father’s affairs had brightened ; 
they had retaken their old house; her mother’s 
health was restored; the girls had come from 
school, content and happy, and ready to take 
Betty’s sceptre where she dropped it. But she 
was pleased for their sakes—for herself it made 
no difference. The color had forsaken her sweet 
cheeks at length; her eyes were dim with her 
long crying; she sat for hours togeth:r staring 
straight before her, conscious of nothing whar- 
ever but that she had been the death of Will 
Maunder. 

How she missed him now at every turn! the 
ready smile, the tender word, the helping deed, 
the admiring look, the persuasion that she could 
do nothing wrong! If he were only here in her 
trouble, he would clear it all away, as a strong 
west wind blows the clouds. But, no; she 
would be having no trouble if she had not sent 
Will out of reach; she would see him again nei- 
ther here nor hereafter, for the place where Will 
Maunder went with his white soul would be no 
place for his murderess. How strong he was, in 
those dead and gone days! how generous, how 
brave and true! and all for her it might have 
been. And she had been blind till the need of 
his daily care had made her turn and look; and 
now it was too late. When the first snow-storm 
of the winter came, and she remembered that it 
was heaping his unknown grave, the cold terror 
of it chilled her marrow. All the gay Christmas 
season that he used to like so much she sat in 
darkness. She forgot her father, and all the 
need of household cheer, and it was only when 
she saw the pitying faces down stairs that she 
resolved to forget herself, her sin, and her grief, 
and help them all to gather what sweetness there 
was in this life she had found so bitter. And 
she made her New-Year’s gifts ready, and helped 
her young sisters decorate the rooms and the 
simple table they could spread, and lent them 
her dainty ornaments that she used to value so, 
and that now, at twenty-five, she was done with. 

It was a great white snow-storm, though —a 
fierce, driving, drifting snow-storm—that wrapped 
earth and sky when that day dawned, beginning 
the eventful year. They would be friends in- 
deed who adventured through it. ‘The girls and 
their chosen companions, nevertheless, were just 
as gay in the parlors as they could have been in 
the sunniest of weather, imagining arrivals, and, 
when nobody arrived, receiving each other in 
turn, as if there were a procession of callers at 
the door. ‘They were none of them so sweet, so 
willful, so charming, as poor little Betty had 
been; not one of them had the dark rich beau- 
ty that belonged to her yet; they never would 
have the train of gallants at the door that used 
to cross its threshold for Betty’s sake. She won- 
dered what they found to laugh at; in all the 
wide sad world there was nothing at which she 
could smile; the very blowing of the gale, the 
whirling of the snow and sleet through the white, 
cold heavens, seemed only to answer her own 
misery. She sat in the little side parlor off the 
others, staring through the window with her wild 
and wretched gaze, though, for appearances, a 
book lay open in her lap. Her thoughts had 
gone upon their long flight; and after the first 
grate and jar of it upon her, she heard nothing 
of the laughing and twittering, of the suspend- 
ed music, and the opening and shutting doors. 
The joyousness of the day, like sunshine break- 
ing through storm, was nothing to her; she noted 
none of the fragrance of the flowers, none of the 
gay cries of the echoing voices; her thoughts 
were under that snow-heaped sod with Will. It 
seemed to her that if she could only once see 
him, and see him alive, the very relief would kill 
her; but, oh, how hard it would be to go if he 
were in the breathing world! She longed for 
him back with fresh longing to take the stain 
and burden off from her; and then she longed 
for him back that he might just put his arms 
round her and take her, that she might rest in 
his presence. Why had she never loved him till 
he was lost? And now he would never know it. 
Oh, Will, Will, Will!” she cried—and cried 
half aloud, all unaware—‘‘if you only knew how 
I loved you! If you only forgave me—” And 
there the words were stayed by a pair of beard- 
ed lips, the arms she had wearied for were about 
her, her head was pillowed on a breast— Did 
the dead walk? did the grave surrender, then ? 
Had he come from heaven to take her, to for- 
give her? Was it Will—with her father, with 
her sisters, crowding in behind him? Had he 
never died at all, but gone back from hospital 
to sheep-farm, and only come at last, drawn by 
some wild magnetism in the strength of her long- 
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her mind as the snow-flakes surged outside ; and 
then it seemed that he must be some great ac- 
cusing apparition, come only to destroy her ; the 
world was reeling blackly away from her, and it 
was, maybe, nothing but the kisses on her lips 
that held her firm to life, that called her back to 
light and joy in Will Maunder’s arms, on this 
one New-Year’s in a thousand! 
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[From our Own CorrEsponDeENT. } 
Mrs. Norton and her Milliner.—A sensational ‘‘ Read- 
ing.”—Remembering a Will.—Four Millions at Sight. 

—A Lord Chancellor's Pedigree. 
¥, has so long been the fashion to consider au- 

thors and poets, instead of being, as of old, 
the slaves of publishers, and resident in Grub 
Street, to be well-to-do if not wealthy person- 
ages, that it strikes one with quite a sense of 
novelty to read of a poetess being sued by her 
milliner. ‘To be sure, the milliner was a court 
milliner, and the articles supplied were of a very 
expensive kind—item, a dress the material alone 
of which cost $270—but still the thing has taken 
place in re no less a personage than the Hon. 
Mrs. Norton. She carried on her own defense, 
and therefore there is no need to add she lost 
her case; but we must confess she deserved to 
do so. ‘The worst feature of the matter was that 
while the matter was under dispute the poetess 
wrote a letter about it to the Morning Post, sign- 
ed ‘‘ Justitia,” which the opposing counsel wish- 
ed to read. But the gallant judge said, ‘* No; 
we might just as well have recited before us one 
of her own incomparable poems.” This was per- 
haps a little too ‘* pretty” of him, but as he gave 
judgment against her, with costs, for all that, 
there is not much to be said. Nevertheless the 
case was a sad one, to my mind. Pegasus be- 
tween the shafts is a sad sight, but Pegasus in a 
court of law, being sued for his harness, is a still 
more sorry spectacle. 

‘*Penny Readings” are not now so popular 
with us as they were wont to be, but they still 
exist, and a very remarkable one has recently 
taken place in Devonshire. It began with ‘‘ The 
Death of Paul Dombey,” and a tine old gentle- 
man in the front row appeared to take a peculiar 
interest in the piece. Every subsequent reader 
protested that he was the very best listener they 
had ever had before them, for though he never 
moved his folded arms to applaud, his gaze was 
always riveted upon them. When the ‘‘ Queen 
of ue May” was being read, the reciter, at the 
place where reference is made to death, was 
struck with the old gentleman’s fixed gaze, and 
stopped his reading; and on medical assistance 
being procured it was found that this too attent- 
ive listener had been dead fur more than two 
hours. 

I think I told you of the law case in connec- 
tion with the late Lord St. Leonard’s will. Al- 
though the codicils have been all discovered, the 
will of the ex-Lord Chancellor has vanished, and 
can nowhere be found; so the heir at law has 
applied to have the property dealt with as though 
he had died intestate. ‘The Hon. Miss Sugden, 
however, the old lord’s favorite daughter, has 
reproduced the will verbatim, or nearly so, from 
memory, which her intimate acquaintance with 
it and knowledge of all legal formule enabled 
her to do. Although she herself benefits large- 
ly by the will, it has been decided, and, I think, 
justly, that this is the testament the old lord 
meant to leave, and it has been administered to 
accordingly. The curiosity of the matter is that 
perhaps no other woman in the world could have 
reproduced so intricate and yet exact a docu- 
ment, and it certainly shows the practical advan- 
tage of any description of study, however unlike- 
ly it may seem to be put to use. At the same 
time, it must be added that Miss Sugden’s char- 
acter places her motives beyond suspicion. If 
it were not so, I can not fancy any position more 
embarrassing than hers, should a will be subse- 
quently found which did not contain the provis- 
ions she has thus indicated. 

I am sorry to say that the fashion among la- 
dies of wearing small birds perched upon their 
head-gear is causing the wholesale destruction 
of our larks and linnets. This is not only very 
barbarous, but, if not put a stop to, will inflict 
a great injury on the agricultural economy ; for 
when every woman has become a walking avia- 
ry, what is to eat the insects? For my part, I 
would as soon see any girl belonging to me with 
‘*a bee in her bonnet” as with a lark outside 
of it. 

The purchase of the Suez Canal from Egypt 
is exciting great attention among us, and is, I 
think, a good stroke of business for the govern- 
ment. That it was chiefly Mr. Disraeli’s own 
doing I have no doubt. He had always a fancy, 
from the days of ‘‘ Codlingsbury,” as Thackeray 
called it, down to Lothair, for dealing, in the- 
ory, with huge sums of money, and the tempta- 
tion of putting this into practice—of giving an 
order to pay ‘‘four millions of pounds sterling 
at sight” on Rothschild—has overwhelmed him. 
So far as this country is concerned, however, it 
is doubtful whether we have made a good bar- 
gain even for the present, while it is very likely 
to lead us into a war or two. But then Mr. Dis- 
raeli will not live to see it. 

I have had cause to speak more than once of 
the wild assertions made by the ‘‘ London corre- 
spondents” of our country newspapers; but one 
of them has just outdone all his race by con- 
structing out of his own consciousness a family 
tree for Lord Selborne. This nobleman, formerly 
Sir Roundell Palmer, was once Lord Chancellor 
of England, and a man whose extreme respect- 
ability so aroused the famous Lord Westbury’s 
wrath that he affirmed of him that he ‘* had not 
a vice, and taught in a Sunday-school.” Well, 
‘*it may not be generally known,” says our spe- 





cellor was own brother to Palmer, the Rugeley 
murderer.” And his lordship, who has no sense 
of humor, has written a letter to the newspapers 
stating that ‘* Palmer is a common name, from 
which, no doubt, arose this misconception, but 
that he is not himself in any way related to the 
unfortunate man in question.” 

Talking of murderers, there is a popular ‘‘sell” 
going about in lively circles respecting the famous 
murder and mutilation case. ‘* Have you heard 
that Wainwright has escaped from his cell ?” 
‘““No; how?” ‘* Why, he cut up a Lane”—Lane 
being the name of his victim. By not replying 
‘* How ?” you can, however, yourself escape from 
this sell. 

It is curious, by-the-bvye, that this Wainwright, 
the murderer—as he will be legally termed be- 
fore this letter reaches you—is by no means a 
brutal type of man, but has been rather notori- 
ous for his public lectures in the provinces, and 
principally on literaryssubjects. ‘There lies be- 
fore me a programme of a lecture of his deliver- 
ed no very long time back upon ‘‘ Punch and its 
contributors,” which certainly indicates a taste 
for humor. It is almost unexampled that humor 
should exist with such an atrocious nature as 
this man’s must needs have been. 

It is very pretty fun for those who are cynic- 
ally disposed to watch the storms that are now 
agitating our educational atmosphere. Rugby 
has scarcely washed its dirty linen in public be- 
fore Eton occupies itself in the same ill-judged 
employment. ‘The press is inundated by the 
petty squabbles of its masters, and as the sons 
of our aristocracy are sent to Eton, society deigns 
to interest itself in these disturbances. Eton is 
the very home and source of that mysterious in- 
fluence called ‘‘ tone,” for which our upper class- 
es are content to pay so much as a part of the 
education of their offspring. Learning, beyond 
a little Greek and Latin, Eton does not profess 
to impart, and still less any useful knowledge, 
but the ‘‘tone’”—an independence of all vulgar 
motives, and a general hifalutin style of char- 
acter —she has a patent for. It is therefore 
somewhat significant that the squabble now 
afoot turns mainly on the masters’ incomes. 
The main grievance is that a master is not al- 
lowed to take more than forty boys into his 
house, at a charge—for food and lodging only— 
(for the Eton extras come to double that sum) 
of five hundred dollars a head per annum. 

No proprietor of a ‘‘commercial academy” 
ever showed a more keen sense of the value of 
money than do these teachers of refinement and 
good taste. So delicate a dish as ‘‘ tone,” in 
fact (as I always suspected), does not stand being 
** fried.” 

One of the richest men in Europe, and who, 
upon the whole, put his money to as bad (polit- 
ical) a use as any man, has just died, in the per- 
son of Frederick, Duke of Modena. The Count 
de Chambord and Don Carlos have been both 
largely indebted to him for the support of their 
shadowy claims, and it is said that to each of 
them he has left a third of his immense fortune, 
which in all amounts to more than thirty-five 
millions of dollars. 

R. Kemste, of London. 








NATIONAL FLAGS AND 
MOTTOES. 


HE adoption of a public sign by states—as 

the owl of Athens and winged horse of Cor- 
inth—was common enough in very remote times; 
but though, of old, images were carried into bat- 
tle, and banners were known to the Romans, the 
use of flags is not very old, having been intro- 
duced into Western Europe by Clovis. Wild 
animals for some time were a favorite design, 
which, after Dagobert’s eagle, gave way to flow- 
ers, figures, crosses, flames, and saints. The ori- 
flamme of Charlemagne was a blue banner with 
six red roses, probably so called from its flame- 
shaped ends. Its successor, the oriflamme of 
St. Denis, was of red silk, and though used as 
the official standard of France down to Agin- 
court, seems to have been rather a devotional 
than a political banner. The golden fleurs-de- 
dys which studded the first royal standard of 
France have been variously interpreted. They 
have been called lance-heads by some, bees by 
others; with others, /ys is only a corruption of 
Téys—the signature of the first twelve Louises. 
By the addition of a white cross, the blue flag 
in process of years became white; but not until 
the reign of Henry IV. did the white flag defi- 
nitely become royal. Two hundred years after- 
ward (in 1789) the union of the royal white 
with the rebellious red and blue—the colors of 
the city of Paris—formed the tricolor cockade, 
the first tricolor flag of red, white, and blue be- 
ing unfurled a year later, and finally altered to 
its present combination of blue, white, and red. 
England’s Union-jack, with the crosses of St. An- 
drew and St. George, was constituted by a proc- 
lamation of James I., and received subsequent- 
ly St. Patrick’s cross for Ireland. The stripes of 
the American standard represented in 1777 the 
thirteen United States, the stars symbolizing the 
Union. The Dutch flag, orange, white, and blue, 
was the earliest of the tricolors, the idea of 
which has been imitated not only by France, but 
by Belgium, Italy, and some minor states. Of 
devices borne on shields of arms, the double- 
headed eagle became the distinctive sign of the 
German Empire in Sigismund’s time; it is now 
also Russian, differing in shape and color from 
the older symbol. Prussia got her eagle from 
the Teutonic order of knights, when Albert of 
Brandenburg. the last Grand Master, acquired 
the duchy of Prussia. The English shield orig- 
inally bore only one lion: the three which it aft- 
erward displayed for a time became leopards, but 
resumed their old form in the fifteenth century. 
With reference to the shapes of armorial shields, 
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enge is assigned by all nations to women as rep- 
resenting a distaff. 

Cockades, mottoes, war-cries, and national airs 
have a certain literature of their own. ‘The tuft 
of grass worn by Marlborough’s soldiers was the 
first military cockade employed on a large scale, 
and having blossomed into a knot of ribbons, or 
sometimes merely a bunch of papers, the cockade 
became general in European armies toward the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The black 
cockade, which is Hanoverian, has been appropri- 
ated in France by nearly every one who keeps a 
carriage, the cockade of national colors being re- 
served for the servants of soldiers and dignitaries. 
Of crowns—those ‘‘ polished perturbations” of 
kings—we may note that the four fleurs-de-lys on 
the crown of England represeut its old claims on 
France, and the four Maltese crosses symbolize 
its sovereign’s title of Defender of the Faith. 
The iron crown of Lombardy, now preserved at 
Vienna, was so called from an iron ring made 
out of a nail of the true cross, which was placed 
inside the crown asa support. The Pope’s triple 
crown, the meaning of which has been variously 
explained, represents the material power of the 
pontiff, as the mitre is the emblem of his spiritual 
sovereignty. The Vatican treasury boasts of 
seven or eight of these tiaras. 

Savoy has a motto consisting of the letters 
F.E.R.T., which nobody can interpret; Aus- 
tria’s motto is A.E.I.0.U., signifying, in Latin, 
that she rules over the universe; ‘* Mit Gott fiir 
K6nig und Vaterland” is Prussian. Neither 
France nor England has a national motto, the 
English ‘‘ Dieu et mon droit” belonging merely 
to the royal arms. On the other hand, the war- 
cry of St. George for England, and the Spanish 
Santiago, are purely national, while most of the 
other cries reputed national were peculiar to a 
chieftain or a party. 
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CHAPTER III. 
SWEDENBORG AND THE SIBYL. 


My narrative may move on again from the 
point at which it paused in the first chapter. 

Mary and I (as you may remember) had left 
the bailiff alone at the Decoy, and had set forth 
on our way together to Dermody’s cottage. 

As we approached the garden gate, I saw a 
servant from the house waiting there. He car- 
ried a message from my mother—a message for 
me. 

‘*My mistress wishes you to go home, Master 
George, as soon as youcan. A letter has come 
by the coach. My master means to take a post- 
chaise from London, and sends word that we 
may expect him in the course of the day.” 

Mary’s attentive face saddened when she heard 
those words. 

** Must you really go away, George,” she whis- 
pered, ‘‘ before you see what I have got waiting 
for you at home ?” 

I remembered Mary’s little ‘‘ surprise,” the 
secret of which was only to be revealed to me 
when we got to the cottage. How could I dis- 
appoint her? My poor little lady -love looked 
ready to cry at the bare prospect of it. 

I dismissed the servant with a message of the 
temporizing sort. My love to my mother—and 
I would be back at the house in half an hour, 

We entered the cottage. 

Dame Dermody was sitting in the light of the 
window as usual, with one of the mystic books of 
Emanuel Swedenborg open on her lap. She sol- 
emnly lifted her hand on our appearance, sign- 
ing to us to occupy our customary corner, without 
speaking to her. It was an act of domestic high 
treason to interrupt the Sibyl at her books. We 
crept quietly into our places. Mary waited un- 
til she saw her grandmother's gray head bend 
down, and her grandmother’s bushy eyebrows 
contract attentively, over her reading. ‘Then, 
and then only, the discreet child rose on tiptoe; 
disappeared noiselessly in the direction of her 
bed-chamber; and came back to me with some- 
thing in her hand, carefully wrapped up in her 
best cambric handkerchief. 

‘*Is that the surprise ?” I whispered. 

She put her arm round my neck, and said, 
“Guess what it is!” 

“Ts it for me?” 

“Yea.” 

I guessed three times, and each guess was 
wrong. Mary decided on helping me by a hint. 

‘Say your letters,” she whispered ; ‘and go 
on till I stop you.” 

I began: **A, B, C, D, E, F—” 
stopped me. 

**Tt’s the name of a Thing, 
it begins with F.” 

I guessed, ‘‘ Fern,” “‘ Feather,” *‘ Fife.” And 
there my resources failed me. 

Mary sighed, and shook her head. ‘ You 
don’t take pains,” she said. ‘‘You are three 
whole years older than I am. After all the 
trouble I have taken to please you, you may be 
too big to care about what I have got for you. 
Guess again.” 

**T can’t guess.” 

“You must!” 

“T give it up.” 

Mary refused to let me give it up. 
ed me by another hint. 

** What did you once say you wished you had 
in your boat?” she asked. 


There she 


” 


a And 


she said. 


She help- 





*“Was it long ago?” I inquired, at a loss for 
an answer. 

**Long, long ago! Before the winter. When 
the autumn leaves were falling, and you took me 
out one evening for a sail. Ah, George, you 
have forgotten !” 

Too true, of me and of my brethren, old and 
young alike! It is always his love that forgets, 
and her love that remembers. We were only 
two children—and we were types of the man and 
the woman already! 

Mary lost patience with me. Forgetting the 
terrible presence of her grandmother, she jump- 
ed up, snatched the concealed object out of the 
handkerchief, and cried out briskly, ‘‘ There! 
Now do you know what it is?” 

I remembered at last. The thing I had wish- 
ed for in my boat, all those months ago, was a 
new flag. And here was the flag, made for me 
in secret by Mary’s own hand! The ground 
was green silk, with a dove embroidered on it 
in white; carrying in its beak the typical olive- 
branch, wrought in gold thread. The work was 
the tremulous, uncertain work of a child's fingers. 
But how faithfully my little darling had remem- 
bered my wish! how patiently she had plied the 
needle over the traced lines of the pattern! how 
industriously she had labored through the dreary 
winter days! and all for my sake! What words 
could tell my pride, my gratitude, my happiness? 
I too forgot the presence of the Sibyl bending 
over her book. I took little Mary in my arms, 
and kissed her till I was fairly out of breath and 
could kiss no longer. 

‘*Mary!” I burst out, in the first heat of my 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ my father is coming home to-day. 
I will speak to him to-night. And I will marry 
you to-morrow !” 

“Boy!” said the awful voice, at the other end 
ofthe room. ‘* Come here.” 

Dame Dermody’s mystic book was closed; 
Dame Dermody’s weird black eyes were watch- 
ing us in our corner. I approached her; and 
Mary followed me timidly, by a footstep at a time. 

The Sibyl took me by the hand, with a caress- 
ing gentleness which was new to me in my ex- 
perience of her. 

“*Do you prize that toy?” she asked, looking 
at the flag. ‘‘ Hide it!” she cried, before I could 
answer. ‘‘ Hide it—or it may be taken away 
from you!” 

‘*Why should I hide it?” I asked. 
to fly it at the mast of my boat!” 

**You will never fly it at the mast of your 
boat!” With that answer, she took the flag 
from me, and thrust it impatiently into the 
breast pocket of my jacket. 

**Don’t crumple it, grandmother!” said little 
Mary, piteously. 

I repeated my question : 

‘*Why shall I never fly it at the mast of my 
boat ?” 

Dame Dermody laid her hand on the closed 
volume of Swedenborg lying on her lap. 

“Three times I have opened this Book since 
the morning,” she said. ‘‘ Three times the 
words of the prophet warn me that there is 
trouble coming. Children, it is trouble that is 
coming to You. I look there,” she went on, 
pointing to the place where a ray of sunlight 
poured slantingly into the room, ‘‘and I see my 
husband bend his head in grief, and point his 
unerring hand at You. George and Mary, you 
are consecrated to each other! Be always 
worthy of your consecration; be always worthy 
of yourselves.” She paused. Her voice faltered. 
She looked at us with softening eyes, as those 
look who know sadly that there is a parting at 
hand. ‘‘ Kneel!” she said, in low tones of awe 
and grief. ‘‘It may be the last time I bless you, 
it may be the last time I pray over you, in this 
house. Kneel!” 

We knelt close together at her feet. I could 
feel Mary's heart throbbing, as she pressed near- 
er and nearer to my side. I could feel my own 
heart quickening its beat, with a fear that was 
a mystery to me. 

‘*God bless and keep George and Mary, here 
and hereafter. God pro.per, in future days, the 
union which God's wisdom has willed. Amen, 
So be it. Amen.” 

As the last words fell from her lips the cot- 
tage door was thrown open. My father—foilow- 
ed by the bailiff—entered the room. 

Dame Dermody got slowly on her feet, and 
looked at him with a stern scrutiny. 

“‘It has come,” she said to herself. ‘‘ It looks 
with the eyes—it will speak with the voice—of 
that man.” 

My father broke the silence that followed, ad- 
dressing himself to the bailiff. 

**You see, Dermody,” he said, ‘‘here is my 
son in your cottage—when he ought to be in my 
house.” He turned, and looked at me as I stood 
with my arm round little Mary, patiently waiting 
for my opportunity to speak. ‘* George,” he said, 
with the hard smile which was peculiar to him, 
when he was angry and was trying to hide it, 
‘*vou are making a fool of yourself there. Leave 
that child, and come with me.” 

Now, or never, was my time to declare my- 
self. Judging by appearances, I was still a boy. 
Judging by my own sensations, I had developed 
into a man at a moment's notice. 

** Papa,” I said, ‘‘ I am glad to see you home 
again. This is Mary Dermody. I am in love 
with her, and she is in love with me. I wish to 
marry her as soon as it is convenient to my moth- 
er and you.” 

My father burst out laughing. Before I could 
speak again, his humor changed. He had ob- 
served that Dermody, too, presumed to beamused. 
He seemed to become mad with anger, all in a 
moment. 

**T have been told of this infernal tomfoolery,” 
he said. ‘* But I didn’t believe it till now. 
Who has turned that boy’s weak head? Who 
has encouraged him to stand there hugging that 
girl? Ifit’s you, Dermody, it shall be the worst 
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day’s work you ever did in your life.” He turn- 
ed to me again, before the bailiff could defend 
himself. ‘‘Do youhear what I say? I tell you 
to leave Dermody’s girl, and come home with 
me,” 

“*Yes, papa,” I answered. ‘‘ But I must go 
back to Mary, if you please, after I have been 
with you.” 

Angry as he was, my father was positively stag- 
gered by my audacity. 

**You young idiot, your insolence exceeds be- 
lief!” he burst out. *‘T tell you this: you will 
never darken these doors again! You have been 
taught to disobey me, here. You have had things 
put into your head, here, which no boy of your 
age ought to know—I'll say more, which no de- 
cent people would have let you know.” 

** | beg your pardon, Sir,” Dermody interposed, 
very respectfully and very firmly at the same 
time. ‘* There are many things which a master 
in a hot temper is privileged to say to the man 
who serves him. But you have gone beyond 
your privilege. You have shamed me, Sir, in 
the presence of my mother, in the hearing of my 
child—” 

My father would hear no more. 

**Spare the rest of your lecture,” he said. 
‘We are master and servant no longer. When 
my son came hanging about your cottage, and 
playing at sweethearts with your girl there, your 
duty was to close the door on him. You have 
failed in your duty. I trust you nolonger. Take 
a month's notice, Dermody. You leave my serv- 
ice.” : . 

The bailiff steadily met my father on his own 
ground, He was no longer the easy, sweet-tem- 
pered, modest man who was the man of my re- 
membrance. ; 

**T beg to decline taking your month's notice, 
Sir,” he answered. ‘* You shall have no oppor- 
tunity of repeating what you have just said to 
me. I will send in my accounts to-night. And 
I will leave your service to-morrow.” 

‘We agree for once,” retorted my father. 
**T like your idea. ‘The sooner you go, the bet- 
ter.” 

He stepped across the room, and put his hand 
on my shoulder. 

** Listen to me,” he said, making a last effort 
to control himself. ‘*I don't want to quarrel 
with you betore a” discarded servant. There 
must be an end to this nonsense, Leave these 
people to pack up and go—and come home with 
me. 

His heavy hand, pressing on my _ shoulder, 
seemed to press the spirit of resistance out of 
me. Iso far gave way as to try to melt him by 
entreaties. 

“Oh, papa! papa!” I eried. ‘Don't part 
me from Mary. See how pretty and good she 
is!) She has made me a flag for my boat. Let 
me come here and see her sometimes. I can't 
live without her.” 

I could say no more. My poor little Mary 
burst out crying. Her tears and my entreaties 
were alike thrown away on my father. 

** Take your choice,” he said, ‘* between com- 
ing away of your own accord, or cbliging me to 
take you away by force. I mean to part you and 
Dermody’s girl.” 

** Neither you nor any man can part them,” 
interposed a voice, speaking behind us.  ‘* Rid 
your mind of that notion, master, before it is too 
late.” 

My father looked round quickly. and discovered 








Dame Dermody 
facing him in the 
full light of the 
window. She had 
stepped back, at 
the outset of the 
dispute, into the 
corner behind the 
fire-place. There 
she had remained, 
biding her time to 
speak, until my fa- 
ther’s last threat 
brought her out 
of her place of re- 
tirement. 

They looked at 
each other for a 
moment. My fa- 
ther seemed to 
think it beneath 
his dignity to an- 
swer her. He went 
on with what he 
had to say to me. 

**T shall count 
three slowly,” he 
resumed, ‘* Be- 
fore I get to the 
last number, make 
up your mind to 
do what I tell you, 
or submit to the 
disgrace of being 
taken away by 
force.” 

** Take him 
where you may,” 
said Dame Der- 
mody, ‘the will 
still be on his way 
to his marriage 
with my grand- 
child.” 

‘“*And where 
shall I be, if you 
please?” asked my 
father, stung into 
speaking to her 
this time. 

The answer fol- 
lowed _ instantly 
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words : 
your death.” 

My father turned his back on the prophetess 
with a smile of contempt. 

‘*One!” he said, beginning to count. 

I set my teeth, and clasped both arms round 
Mary as he spoke. I had inherited some of his 
temper, and he was now to know it. 

‘**'Two!” proceeded my father, after waiting a 
little. 

Mary put her trembling lips to my ear, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Let me go, George! I can’t bear 
to see it. Oh, look how he frowns! T know 
he'll hurt you.” 

My father lifted his forefinger as a preliminary 
warning before he counted Three. 

** Stop!” cried Dame Dermody. 

My father looked round at her again with sar- 
donic astonishment. 

“‘Have you any thing particular to say, 
mia’am 2” he asked. 

**Man!” said the Sibyl, ‘‘ you speak lightly. 
Have I spoken lightly to You? I warn yon to 
bow your wicked will before a Will that is might- 
ier than yours. The spirits of these children are 
kindred spirits. For time and for eternity, they 
are united to one another. Put land and sea be- 
tween them —they will still be together; they 
will communicate in visions, they will be reveal- 
ed to each other in dreams. Bind them by 
worldly ties; wed your son, in the time to come, 
to another woman; and my granddaughter to 
another man—in vain! Itell youin vain! You 
may doom them to misery, you may drive them 
to sin—the day of their union on earth is still 
a day predestined in heaven. It will come! it 
will come! Submit, while the time for submis- 
sion is yours. You are a doomed man. I see 
the shadow of disaster. I see the seal of death 
on your face. Go; and leave these consecrated 
ones to walk the dark ways of the world together, 
in the strength of their innocence, in the light of 
their love. Go—and God forgive you.” 

In spite of himself, my father was silenced 
by the terrible earnestness which inspired these 
words. 
ment only. The bailiffs mother had impressed 
him as a tragic actress might have impressed 
him on the stage. But she had not shaken his 
iron will. His face was as hard as ever, when he 
turned my way next and fixed his eves on me 
once more. 

**'The last chance, George,” he said, and count- 

| ed the last number: ‘* Three!” 
I neither moved nor answered him. 
**You will have it?” he said, as he fastened 
his hold on my arm. 
| I fastened my hold on Mary; I whispered to 

her, ‘* I won't leave you!” She seemed not to 

hear me. She trembled from head to foot in my 

arms. <A faint cry of terror fluttered from her 
| lips. Dermody instantly stepped forward. Be- 
fore my father could wrench me away from her, 
he had said in my ear, ‘* You can give her to me, 
Master George,” and had released his child from 
my embrace. She stretched her little frail hands 
out yearningly to me, as she lay in Dermody’s 
| arms. ‘*Good-by, dear,” she said, faintly. I 

saw her head sink on her father’s bosom as I 

was dragged to the door. In my helpless rage 
| and misery, I struggled against the cruel hands 
| that had got me with all the strength I had left. 
I cried out to her, ‘I love you, Mary! I will 
come back to you, Mary! I will never marry 
any one but you!” Step by step, I was forced 


| 


You will be on your way to your ruin and | 
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farther and farther away. ‘The last I saw of her, 
my darling’s head was still resting on Dermody’s 
breast. Her grandmother stood near, and shook 
her withered hand at my father, and shrieked 
her terrible prophecy, in the hysteric frenzy that 
possessed her when she saw the separation ac- 
complished. ‘* Go!—you go to your ruin! you 
go to your death!” While her voice still rang in 
my ears, the cottage door was opened and closed 
again. It was all over. The modest world of 
my boyish love and my boyish joy disappeared 
like the vision of a dream. ‘The empty outer 
wilderness, which was my father’s world, opened 
before me void of love and void of joy. God for- 
give me—how I hated him at that moment! 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CURTAIN FALLS, 





in these startling | 
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| ter had gone with him. 


He was affected; but it was for the mo- 


For the rest of the day, and through the night, 
TI was kept a close prisoner in my room, watched 
by a man on whose fidelity my father could de- 
pend. 

The next morning, I made an effort to escape, 
und was discovered hetore [ had got free of the 
house. Confined again to my room, I contrived 
to write to Mary, and te slip my note into the 
willing hand of the house-maid who attended on 
me. Useless! The vigilance of my guardian 
was not to be evaded. ‘The woman was suspect- 
ed and followed, and the letter was taken from 
her. My father tore it up with his own hands. 

Later in the day, my mother was permitted to 
see me. 

She was quite unfit, poor soul, to intercede for 
me, or to serve my interests in any way. My 
father had completely overwhelmed her by an- 
nouncing that his wife and his son were to ac- 
company him, when he returned to America. 

** Every farthing he has in the world,” said my 
mother, ‘‘is to be thrown into that hateful specu- 
lation. He has raised money in London; he has 
let the house to some rich tradesman for seven 
years ; he has sold the plate, and the jewels that 
“ame to me from his mother. The land in 
America swallows it all up. We have no home, 
George, and no choice but to go with him.” 

An hour afterward the post-chaise was at the 
door. 

My father himself took me to the carriage. I 
broke away from him, with a desperation which 
not even his resolution could resist. I ran, I 
flew, along the path that led to Dermody’s cot- 
tage. ‘Tif door stood open; the parlor was emp- 
ty. I went into the kitchen; I went into the 
upper rooms, solitude every where. The bailiff 
had left his place; and his mother and his daugh- 
No friend or neighbor 


| 
| comes to an end. 
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lingered near, with a message; no letter lay wait- 
ing for me; no hint was left to tell me in what 
direction they had taken their departure. After 
the insulting words which his master had spoken 
to him, Dermody’s pride was concerned in leav- 
ing no trace of his whereabouts ; my father might 
consider it as a trace purposely left, with the ob- 
ject of reuniting Mary and me. I had nothing 
left to speak to me of my lost darling, but the 
flag which she had embroidered with her own 
hand. ‘The furniture still remained in the cottage. 
I sat down in our customary corner, by Mary's 
empty chair; and looked again at the pretty green 
flag ; and burst out crying. 

A light touch roused me. My father had so 
far yielded as to leave to my mother the responsi- 
bility of bringing me back to the traveling-car- 
riage. 

‘* We shall not find Mary here, George,” she 
said, gently. ‘* And we may hear of her in Lon- 
don. Come with me.” 

I rose and silently gave her my hand. Some- 
thing, low down on the clean white door - post, 
caught my eye as we passed it. I stooped, and 
discovered writing in pencil. I looked closer— 
it was writing in Mary’s hand! The unformed 
childish characters traced these last words of 
farewell : 

**Good-by, dear. Don't forget Mary.” 

I knelt down and kissed the writing. It com- 
forted me— it was like a farewell touch from 
Mary’s hand. I followed my mother quietly to 
the carriage. 

Late that night, we were in London. 

My good mother did all that the most compas- 
sionate kindness could do (in her position) to 
help me. She privately wrote to the lawyers em- 
ployed by her family, inclosing a description of 
Dermody, and his mother and daughter, and di- 
recting inquiries to be made at the various coach- 
offices in London, If the inquiries proved suc- 
cessful, information was to be sent in writing to 
one of my mother’s relatives, residing in the me- 
tropolis. 

A week afterward we sailed for the United 
States. /Twice in that interval I communicated 


with the lawyers; and twice I was informed that 
| the inquiries had led to nothing. 


With this the first epoch in my love story 


The second epoch opens after a lapse of ten 
long years. In all that time, I never again met 
with my little Mary; I never even heard whether 

| she had lived to grow to womanhood or not.- 1 
| still kept the green flag, with the dove worked on 


| it. For the rest, the waters of oblivion had closed 


| over the golden days at Greenwater Broad. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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SIXTEEN PAIRS OF HIGHL * EMBROIDERED 
SLIPPERS ANQ NOFA FIT AMONG EM!" 
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THIS ‘SWHAT GEORGE SENT 
TO MARSA. 











COURT ETIQUETTE. 

LTIIOUGH the origin of court etiquette is 
+X traceable to Philip the Good, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, it was in Spain that its fantastic growth 
Was most Inxuriant. A story is told of the wife 
of Charles IT., who, catching her foot in the stir- 
rnp as she fell off her horse, remained in a help- 
less condition in the presence of forty-three at- 
tendants. Motionless stood the attendants, and 
helpless hung the royal lady, because the equer- 
vy Was out of the way whose duty it was to un- 
hook the queen’s ankle on such occasions. A 
passer-by who ventured to release her Majesty 
was rewarded with gold for his services, but con- 
demned to exile for his indiscretion. In France, 
the king could not visit a sick person in bed un- 





COMPLIMENTS OF THE SEASON. 


less a second bed was prepared for his Majesty 
to occupy during the visit, since no subject could 
have been suffered to lie down while ‘is sovereign 
was in a less easy position. In this way Louis 
XIII. visited Richelieu, and le Grand Monarque 
condoled with Marshal Villars after a wound re- 
ceived at Malplaquet. At Versailles, when Ma- 
rie Leczinska was fretting because cards were 
interdicted on the occasion of court mourning, 


‘the game of piquet was deep mourning.” 

In England at the present day there is a Her- 
alds’ College to settle who shall walk first in a 
procession—an important point, considering that 
there are ninety ranks of men classed in order 
of precedence from the sovereign to a burgess. 
Pope Julius II. drew up a list of precedence 














AWA THIS IS WHAT MARIA 
SLW7 70 GEORGE— BOTH WLAL 
LQUALLY FLATTERED. 





among European sovereigns, twenty-six in num- 
ber, of whose titles it is noteworthy that four 
only exist in their old form—the Emperor of 
Germany, and the kings of England, Spain, and 
Portugal. It is easy to understand that cere- 
monial would hold especial tyranny in the strict 
circle of diplomacy. In 1661 the Spanish en- 
voy, attacking the French embassador in the 


| streets of London, hamstrung his horses and 
she was relieved by a courtier’s assurance that | 


killed his men merely in order to get to court 
before his rival. In certain cases every detail 
of diplomatic form was regulated by the strictest 
equality. Thus, we have seen the French and 
Imperialist envoys balancing step at the door of 
the Ryswick council-chamber ; and when Maza- 
rin and Don Lnis de Haro met to settle the mar- 
riage of Louis XIV. with Maria Theresa, the two 








i yeh 


THERE MUST BE SOME FATAL 
AUSTAKE HERE. | 





ministers stepped side by side into a room hung 
in corresponding halves with their respective col- 
ors, and sat down at the same instant on undis- 
tinguishable chairs, The first Napoleon was 
foolishly tenacious of precedence, and one year 
seized every copy of the Al/manach de Gotha, 
because, in accordance with its custom of alpha- 
betical arrangement, the list of reigning houses 
therein published was headed Anhalt Duchies, 
and not Napoleon. Among other curiosities of 
court etiquette, it will not be commonly known 
that an embassador still has the privilege, though 
never used, of putting on his hat in the presence 
of the sovereign when he reads his reception 
speech. Maritime ceremonial was far more im- 
portant than other forms, as being at one time 
the measure of maritime supremacy, and based 











on the theory that salutes should render the sa- 
luter’ temporarily powerless. In the time of 
James I., Engla:.d insisted upon the disappear- 
ance of the flags and sails of all other ships as a 
salute to her own; and it was not until the end 
of last century that the resistance and disputes 
caused by such an overbearing requisition were 
finally settled, through the agreement of France 
and Russia to dispense with maritime salutes in 
any form. At this day they are pure acts of 
courtesy between ships of war. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Corresponprnt.—We have no pattern of a water- 
proof dress that will also serve as a cloak. 

H. E. B.—Make your little girl’s blue delaine dress 
by any of the models in the Girls’ Wardrobe illustrated 
in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIII. Make your mother’s cash- 
mere dress with a plain polonaise, and trim it with 
rows of braid. 

M. A. J.—We don't know where you can buy the 
frame stands. You could doubtless order one from a 
cabinet-maker. 

Tauitua Trot.—It is certainly better for persons, as 
far as possible, to avoid addressing each other, or speak- 
ing of other people, by name in public places where 
it might attract attention. Apart from this, it is 
courteous to use a person's name frequently in speak- 
ing to him; andin the parlor of a pension, such as you 
describe, we do not see any reason why it should not 
have been done. 

Mrs. B. M.—We do not know where you can buy 
the bamboo articles of which you speak. You could 
probably have them made to order.—We are contin- 
ually giving pictures and descriptions of evening 
dresses, 

Mary.—Very high-necked dresses and those with 
heart-shaped throats are both worn. Black lace fichus 
and ruffs are still fashionable. 

Dress-Makrr.—Gray fur is used on black cashmere, 
but looks handsome on gray, blue, or brown materials. 

Supsorisen.—Onyx necklaces are worn. Gold neck- 
laces—especially beads—look best with gold lockets. 

Sister.—We do not sell cut paper patterns of the 
patterns given in the Supplement. 

B.—We do not give addresses, 

Jute.—Ure the Marguerite Pelisse pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIIL., for the fleshy lady of fifty. 
For the young lady’s green cashmere use the pattern 
gent you, and trim with braid. Gentlemen wear large 
cravat bows and flat broad scarfs of gros grain. 

ScnsorinEer.—Make a long princesse cloak or a walk- 
ing coat of brown cloth for a girl of three years. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIII. 





From the Philadelphia Seadiinicin. 
From the World’s Dispensary Printing-Office 
and Bindery, Buffalo, N. Y., we have received 
‘The People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser, 
in plain English; or, Medicine Simplified,” by 
R. V. Prerce, M.D. Counselor-in-chief of the 
Board of Physicians and Surgeons at the Wor ld’s 
Dispensary. Whoever helps humanity in its 
struggle with its inherent weaknesses and dis- 
eases. to bear or cure, is its benefactor. Igno- 
rance is not only of itself a cause of disease and 
mortality, but it is the enemy of every effort to 
cure or mitigate. Nothing will so speedily re- 
move this cause as knowledge (an elementary one 
at least) of the diseases to which we are heir, as 
well as those superinduced by our own impru- 
dence. Dr. Pierce has rendered, in our judg- 
ment, a benefactor’s service, both to the afflicted 
and to the profession, in his diagnosis of the dis- 
eases treated of, and in the presentation of the 
philosophic principles involved in their cause and 
removal. He is sparing of remedies. and usually 
prescribes such as are safe in unskilled hands. 
As a book merely of abstract knowledge, it is ex- 
ceedingly readable and interesting, especiully the 
following subjects :—Cerebral Physiology, Hu- 
man ‘Temperaments, Pseudo-Hygiene, the Nurs- 
ing of the Sick, Sleep, Food, Ventilation, etc. 
In one chapter on another subject, so delicate 


| in its nature that it is shut up beyond the domain 


of warning to all but physicians, so accursed in 
its results in modern society, he is most explicit, 


| and alike true to God, to virtue, to life, and to 


| Is Mr. C. F. Hottz’s (95 and 97 Duane St., 


society, shows the truth as presented in he teach- 
ings of Scripture—that life begins with concep- 
tion—with great force, to which is added faith- 
ful warnings. 

Price of the Medical Adviser $1 50, sent post- 
paid. Addressthe author at Buffalo, N. Y.-[Com. } 





A BLESSING TO HOU ‘SEKEEPERS 

New 
York),Condensed Meat and Vegetable Pea Soup. 
Five minutes’ work are sufficient to furnish every 


| family with a food as rich, nourishing, and 
| wholesome as the ordinary half-a-day's labor of 


Country.—It is impossible to tell you any thing defi- | 


nite about the prices of camel's-hair shawls, as their 
qualities and sizes differ greatly, but the present sea- 
son is a good time to purchase them, as they are sold 


at lower prices than they have been at any time for 


years past. 

A. C. R.—It is stylish to trim your velvet cloak with 
wide and handsome lace around the bottom. 

L. J.—A velvet skirt of silk-faced velvet, gored in 
the ordinary manner, and trimmed with a ten-inch 
bias shirred flounce, is worn as part of walking cos- 
tumes. 

A Scnsorisrer.—We know of no book that will teach 
you to make hair jewelry. 


E. H.—Get blue-black English water-proof, and make | 


by cloak pattern with sleeves and cape illustrated in 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. V1. 

Apa.—For a very long cloak of silk, lined with fur, 
use the Long Fur-lined Cloak pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. VIII. For a shorter garment use 
that in Bazar No. 45, Vol. VII. 

Mus. F. M. S.—Your plaid sample seems thin and 
light for a winter suit. To darken it, you should use 
wide black Titan braid or silk for trimming. Use the 
Marguerite Pelisse pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 50, 
Vol. VII. 

Mera R.—Your sample of silk did not reach us. 

A Constant Reaper.—It is stylish to bind hats with 
braid, and brown will suit light hats. Make your 
brown dress by the Marguerite Pelisse pattern illustra- 
ted in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIII. Little girls wear broad 
sailor collars of open-worked linen ; also pleated mus- 
lin frills. White neck-ties are still worn by ladies. 

B. A. R.—Feathers and wings are not worn by ladies 
in mourning, except by those who dress in the lightest 
“complimentary” mourning. 


a housekeeper may prepare in the usual way of 
working. Those who want to save time and 
money in preparing their daily meals are ad- 
vised to apply to the above-named house or 
their own grocer.—[Com. } 





BEST HOLIDAY GIFT. 


Tue latest device in machine sewing is the 
““New Automatic Sewing-Mac hine,” which is 
creating quite a sensation in the market. No 
better gift can be selected for mother, wife, 
sister, or friend. Perfect approbation and de- 
light guaranteed to the possessor. 658 Broad- 
way, corner Bond St., N. Y.—[Com. ] 





Brown’s Broncutar Trocues, for Pulmonary 
and Asthmatic Disorders, have proved their ef- 


| ficacy by a test of many years, and have received 


\ 
Ienoramvus.—The Himalayan shawls are excellent 


midwinter wraps. Get striped blue and black flannel 
for a wrapper, and trim with wool braid. Read the 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIIL., for lit- 
tle girls’ dresses ; also Bazar No. 49, Vol. VIII. Striped 
and self-colored stockings of cotton, wool, or silk are 
now generally worn by ladies and children. 

Mrs. M. E. D.—You should get Bazar No. 43, Vol. 
VIIL., to tell you all about the material and quantities 
of the suit illustrated in it. Plaid stuffs are not now 
the first style; stripes, solid colors, and brocaded 
stuffs are newer. The sash may be of the trimming 
silk or else of the material ; few ribbon sashes are now 
worn. Side pleats are tacked underneath to hold them 
in place. 

Inquiner.—Of course you are expected to call on the 
bride, notwithstanding you were invited to the church 
only and not to the house. 

Sunsoriper.—Read all about gentlemen’s clothing in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 52, Vol. VIIL 

Katr.—We can not tell you how to prevent your 
badly colored goods from crocking. 

Nexie.—We do not furnish addresses, 

Park.—Make the back of your Dolman more nearly 
tight-fitting, and trim with braid or fur. 

New Svssortser.—Velveteen is not as stylish for 
your boy as brown or blue cloth. The coat should be 
along brown cloth sacque edged with fur. We have 
not the pattern. Get blue water-proof, and make it by 
our pattern with sleeves and cape. Velveteen is not 
much used in ladies’ costumes now except for lower 
skirts. Use plaid and plain merino for the basque. 

Frore.—The only change needed is that you suggest 
about the flounces. 

M. A.—Black brocaded or damask silk is newer than 
the striped velvet you think of uniting with your plain 
black silk. Make a cashmere sacque, and trim it with 
very wide braid. 

Mrs. W. D. W.—Use the Long Cloak pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 45, Vol. VIII, for a beaver cloth 
cloak, and trim with broad wool braid or else fur. 
Drape your polonaises more closely to the figure, and 
do not alter their shapes by cutting. 

Miss E. A.—Princesse dresses are meant for the 
house and for carriage wear. 

Roma.—Get the warm soft thick camel’s-hair cloth 
for a child's sacque. Read late numbers of New York 
Fashions for hiuts about children’s clothing. 





Acme 


testimonials from eminent men who have 
them.—[Com. ] 


used 





A Paprr For Yorne Proptr.—The Youth's Com- 
panion, of Boston, is one of the most judicious and 
enterprising sheets in the country, and in breadth of 
miscellaneous reading has no superior. —[Com.] 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnett's CocoatnzE.—[Com.] 











Corvine Wurri.—By the meaus of the newly in- 
veuted Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 

SIA,General Debility,and weakness promptly cured 
by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, No. 36 
John St., New York. Sold by all Druggists. 


JATENT KNIFE- /PLAITING MA- 
m: CHINES, 3 sizes, $6 a piece. Will plait Velvet, 
Crape, and all kinds of Dress Goods. Sold at 110 
South Ath Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | M.F F. SALL ADE. 


STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL 
Having been awarded Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867 ; London, 1862. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Tllustrated 
Catalogues mailed on application. ‘Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
Club Skate. 





OTHERS. 








The only reliable Self-fastening | Skate ever invented 
Can be instantly and firmly attached to any boot. Re- 
quires no Heel-plates, Straps, or Key. #7 Send stamp 


for Catalegue of Skates, Novelties, and Sporting Goods. 


| 


FISH & SIMPSON 
132 Nassau St. N. ¥. 


P. O. Box 4963, 


RENCH STAMPING ~ PATTERNS. _ F. ‘Ba- 
bovuReEat, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 


HARPER’ S Bz AZA R. 





| 





(‘C1 Gunther's Sons 


invite attention to their fine 
stock of 


FUR-LINED 
SILK CIRCULARS 


of different styles, plain and 
trimmed, and made up with special care. 


An additional assortment 
of choice 


NEAL-OKIN SAGQUES, 


offered for the Holidays. 


502.504 Broadway. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 

















Is the most beantiful work of the kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fineillustrations, 
and four Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn 
and coloredfrom nature. Price,35¢.in p wo covers ; 65c. 
bound in elegant cloth. VICK’S FLORAL GU IDE, 
Quarterly,25c. Address JAS. VICK, Rochester,N.Y. 





Ostrich Feathers. 





At MAX WIENER’S, 
95 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. + and RER OF Sts., 


MANUFACTURER 


OSTRICH & z FANCY F FEATHERS, 
ouc 
OSTRICH PLU NES. Os RICH.’ TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
At lower prices than at any other establishment 
in the city. 


oS Take Notice of ‘the Golden Ostrich. 


P. S.—Feathers Cleaned, Dy Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 


1876. Postpaid. $1 690. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly M: ine for ¥ t Readers. 
Svrersiy Iuiustrarev. ¢#7 Send 10 cents for a 
Sample Number. SUBSCRIBE pea and get 
the remaining numbers of 1815 FRE 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston, 
“Lowest Priced and BEST.” 


ye Do Your Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
Larger sizes for larger work, 
Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
protitin Amateur Printin, 
+g have great fun and ma 


















The Girls or 
ce money fast at 
printing. Send two stamps for full cata- 


Printing B 
hn sses" itis of LELSENS We cerita MERGINCHICEE: 


Ya (C0., Meriden, Conw — 


MARIE TILLMANN Co. 


Samana as Fine’ Rg tS 


And yoo to Y AD . MICHEL, 
423 SIXTH AV EN iC t. oe 26th St. 
EXPOSITION OF WINTER MILLINERY. 140 ré- 
cherché models of Virot, Tuvee, and Pariser. New 

Goods by last Steamer. 


EVERY LADY WANTS TO KNOW 


how her ribbons, ties, scarfs, dresses, &c., which have 
faded, or are of an unfashionable color, can be col- 
ored 80 as to be as good as new, and just in style. 
This is the way: Use Lramon’s Antuine Dyes. With 
each package of them is full directions for coloring 
any article any color. The processes are very easy 








and very quick, and you can not fatl. Give them one 
book of instructions, which gives much valuable in- 
formation, besides receipts for dyeing. 
or DECA PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
100 asst pictures, 50 cts. They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
Dost beautiful painting. Also, 5 beaut Be. GEM CHRO 
for 10 cts. ; 50fors0 cts. Agents wante 


trial and be convinced. Ask your Druggist for the 
ALCOMANTI E, 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
They can be easily trausferred to any article so as to imitate the 
MO 
Address J. L. PATTEN £CO., 162 W {ila 1 Street, New York. 


IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Adopted by all the Queens of Fashion. Retailers supplied 
by any wholesale Notion House in N. Y., Phila., or Bos- 
ton. Mg anufactured only by E.Iviss, 2903 N.5th St. »Phila. 
ABPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 

Towel-work. Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 273 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices, 
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CI wile , 

Are Popular because Reliable. 
1500 Acres annually Grown in Seeds, 
They are the Leading Seeds of this Country. 

(> Buist’s Garden Manual and Almanac, contain- 
ing 144 pages of useful information in Gardening, giv- 
ing prices of seeds by the ounce, pound, and bushel, 
mailed on receipt of a ten-cent stamp 

(> Wholesale Price Current, for Micalers, mailed to 
merchants free. Address 


ROBERT BUIST, Jr., Seed Grower, 
Lock Box 62, P. O. Philadelphia. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


1ODIDE CF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 








As a standard remedy in every family I pronounce 
Gites’ Liniment Iopipe or Ammonia the most valu- 
able and important. No family should be without it. 

T. L. RAYMOND, President Produce Bank. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


A GREAT OFFER!!! 


We will during the Holidays dispose of 100 PI- 
ANOS and ORGANS of first-class makers, 
including Waters? at lower prices than ever 
before offered. Monthly installments re= 
ceived, running from 12 t) 36 months, Warrant- 
ed for6 ears. Second-hand Instruments at 
extremely low prices for cash, Illustrated 
Catalogues _— Warerooms 481 Broad- 
Way, and 54 Mercer St., New York. 

HORACE W ATERS a SONS, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published: 


ELIJAH THE PROPHET, 


BY THE 
Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 


Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York City, Author of ‘‘ David, King of Israel.” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THRIFT. 


Br SAMUEL SMILES, 


Author of ‘‘Self-Help,” ‘‘ Character,” ‘* The 
Huguenots,” ‘‘ Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Contexts: Industry.—Habits of Thrift. 
—Improvidence.—Means of Saving. —x- 
amples of Thrift.—Methods of Economy. 
—Life Assurance.—Savings Banks —Lit- 
tle Things. —Masters and Men.—The Cross- 
leys.— Living above the Means.—Great 
Debtors.—Riches and Charity.—Healthy 
Homes.—Art of Living. 

Uniform with ‘‘Self-Help” and ‘‘ Char- 


” 











acter.” The three volumes, ‘‘ Self-Help,” 
‘*Character,” and ‘‘ Thrift,” together in a 
box, $4 00. 


C2" Harper & Brotuens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


ss BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a entleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 





| of the most elegant Polonaises, a Over-skirts, 


&c., that have ever —, in this country. 
Address JAMES McCALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New ¥ ork. 
N.B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 


; can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 





OUBLE GLIDE—THE NEW DANCE. 
Full description just published by 
ALLEN DODWORTH, No. 212 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
Copy sent by mail for 25 cents. 








UPLEX VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommenaed by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor! 
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H OLIDA Y PRESENTS. 


A.T, Stewart & Co. 


HAVE LARGELY REPLENISHED THEIR 
VARIOUS STOCKS AT RETAIL 
WITH 


Fresh, New, and Seasonable Goods 
At Extremely Attractive Prices. 
JUST OPENED, 5 CASES 


Paris Bon Bons, 


IN RICH SATIN SACKS AND ELEGANT 
BOXES. JUST RECEIVED. 


20 CASES 


Paris Fancy Goods, 


CONSISTING OF GUERLAIN, LUBIN, AND VIO- 
LET CELEBRATED 
Soaps, Perfumery, and Extracts, 
Opera Glasses, very choice, 
Fans, very elegant, 
Bronzes in every variety, 
Toilet Sets, very rich, Dressing Cases, 
Russia Leather Goods, &c., &e. 
Gentlemen’s Neckwear, Shirts, 
Collars, Star Brand Underwear, 
Dressing-Gowns, Smoking-Jackets, 
English Silk Umbrellas, &c., &. 
THE LATEST PARIS AND LONDON STYLES. 


CHOICE NOVELTIES IN 


Laces and Lace Bows 


JUST RECEIVED. 





ALSO, A VERY EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 
CTHER GOODS, SPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION WILL AMPLY REPAY. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts 


IMMENSE REDUCTIONS. | 


Rodgers & Orr Bros., 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Unprecedented reductions in Silks ,Cashmeres, 
Bress Goods, Suits, Gloaks, &c. All orders 
sent to us will be promptly and caretully filled. 

rice to all. Our stock is very complete with the Latest 

Novelties, and our prices very low. Send us an Order 
an id you will be fully convinced that you will be well 
pleased and serve to recommend our store to your 
friends. Goods sent C.O.D., subject to examination, 
or if not entirely satisfactory, return the Goods and 
get your money. Samples on application. 

= al 
SILKS. 

100 Pieces ** Bonnett” best Gros Grain, only $2 00; 
worth $3 00. 

50 Pieces Rich Satin-face Colored Silks,at $1 25,$1 50; 
a $1 75, $2 00. 

atin and Trimming Silks, 75c., 85c., 95¢. 

L ADIES’ SUITS—In ve ry rich materials, well made, 
new styles, exact copies of the imported, $8 50, $10 50. 
$12 50, ‘full’ suit; not the cost of the mate ‘rial. 

These will be found very low. 

500 Rich Silk Lustre Black Alpaca Suits, in the very 
latest styles, magnificently trimmed, $3 50, $11 50, $13 50; 
worth from $5 to $8 each more. 


SILK SUITS 


One 











| is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 





The balance of our rich imported Suits v will be sold re- | 


gardless of cost. A rare opportunity to secure bargains. 
Our Rich Silks, at $35,$38,$45,are not to be found clse 
wherein New York. Notthe cost of material.Calland sce. 
Camel’s-Hair Suits, with rich imported silk combina- 
tion, $18, $20, $24; worth nearly double, 
Special—“ Our Own. 
Black Cashmere Suits, very stylish, 
Duplicates of the imported. 
Seal-Brown Cashmere D’Ecosse Suit, with rich seal- 
brown silk combinations, $25 50; formerly $45. 


CLOAKS. 
A large ee stock of Cloaks,at 50c.on the dollar. 
pee S’ CLOAKS, $4; Worth $8. 
IES’ CLOAKS, $5; Worth $10. 
LADIES’ CLOAKS, $6: Worth $12. 

500 magnificently trimmed Beaver Cloth Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Jackets, &c., at an immense sacrifice, $10 to $33. 

Where ba gains are sure to be found. 
rycoon Reps, 123¢¢. ; formerly 2%c. 
rich Poplin Plaids, only 15c., 27 inches wide; 
formerly 31c. 

3 cases Spitzbergen, Snowflake, Plaids, and Camel'’s- 
Hair Poplius, at 25c.; formerly 40c. 

500 pieces of Vi igogne, Manchester and Suez Poplins, 
in rich Cloth effects, se al brow n, plum, navy blue, sea 
green, at 35c.; tormerly 50c. 

2 50 pieces dark seal brown Cashmere D'Ecosse, only 
B0c.; formeriy 90c. 

Cashmeres in all the desirable colors. 

Rich French Plaids, in the new effects, from auction, 

50c. on the Dollar, 


BLACK GOODS. 
Mourning Goods a specialty. 

Crape Cloth, 35c. ; Tormerly 55c. 

Black Alpaca, Qe, ; formerly 30c. 

Blac k Alpaca, silk lustre, 35¢ ; formerly 5Nc. 

5-4 Black Cashmere D’Ecoxse 50c. ; formerly 85c. 

5-4 Henrietta Cloths, from 45c. upw ard. 

5-4 Silk Warp Henrietta Cloths, specially cheap. 

We also have full lines of Ladies’ and Gents’ under- 
wear, Laces, Notions. 
ers & Orr Bro.’s 8 Own,” every pair warranted. 


TRIMMINGS, FURS, &c. 


In fact, full lines of eveey thing usually kept in 
first-class houses. Send an order, no matter what you 
Want, even if not in our line, and we will fill it. 


RODGERS & ORR BROTHERS 
POPULAR STORE, 
183, 185, & 187 Sth Ave., between 19th & 20th Sts. 
BEAL TIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
J wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Corortric For 
Tur Harr.” All druggists, De pot No.9 Dey St., N. Y. 


§19 a day 3 at home. _ Agente wanted. Outfit ‘and 
9 terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





$13 5i 


Oo 
ory 
a 











Eeseels, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 


Kid Gloves, 70c. a pair, “‘ Rodg- | 


| 





s 

that a lady 

or gentleman 
can present are 

Consisting of Ear-rings, Breastpins, Bracelets, Necklaces, Gentlemen’s Watch-Chains, ins Sleeve- ene 
and Charms of all kinds. One of the largest and finest assortments ever exhibited in this ¢ ity. Also, s ecial 
orders taken and hair from deceased friends made up on the premises, at L. SHA W?S, 54 West 14th 
St., near Sixth Avenue, and 364 Bowery, Corner Fourth Street. 


EAA LE.  FrAtl it! 


54 West Fourteenth St., At L. SHAW’S, 364 SEER Sars ‘tim St., 
ane 


hear Sixth Avenue, and 
CHATELAINES, just received, now wae raging style. 
Invisibles, now the raging style for all ages, making ladies instantly look beautiful, trom $2 00 upward. 
F. Coudray’s tea urora,” or Golden Fluid, ‘perfectly harmless, to bleach any shade of hair (including 
gray) to a golden blonde, 3-oz. * nottle, #1 50; 6-0z. hottle, $250, &c. Reductions made to dealers. 
F. Coudray’s ** Creme Blanche,” or Eugene's “Secret of Beauty,” for the complexion, unsurpassed, 


at $2 00 per box. Also, the well-known Parisian ** Dermatine,® to remove wrinkles, fre ckles, or any 
eruption, to make the face look young and beautiful. 
Hair Switches, Curls, Puffs, Frizettes, Wigs, Toupees, &c., positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
PRICE LIST. 
. Finest Quality Hair Switches, Solid, not Dyed. 
1S inches, € ounce weight. .... <6... 6scccee $5 00 | 26 inches, 4 ounce weight.............. ... $8 00 
93 inches, 4 Ounee WeIBHE, ...66..<0.205..60008 600 | 32 inches, 4 ounce weight.................. 10 00 


Combings made up by the newly-invented method, roots all one way, equal to hair cut from the head, 
at 50c. per ounce and a ard. Goods sent to all the States, when prepaid, tree of all charges, or C.O.D., 


with patvlinge a5 canudtuatiens WOVEL FS il i AGES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 


Cut Paper Patterns: 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’ $ SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. pieaieise Niece asae Doles & Cuffs, 


Ruchings, &c., &c. 
These Patterns are Graven ro Fir any Fievnr, and T . r 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be xad- = Hi. w be SHAW 9 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- | __ 1105 Broadway (Madison Square). 
tions accompany each Pattern, The bust measure 













































under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder | FER aie 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the | 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body | 
under the arms. | gery 
The following Patterns are now ready: ae The i 
| Vol. V’ y est 
? wee _— Spam BAT HING OR GYM- 
DT a Ce rE . 10. Catalogues pub- 
Ww AYER. PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and | lished: contains about 
SCO EM ax sa dedacedescacdsnddanncaanstcaiasss * 650 | 250 pages, over 600 fine 
TIGH'T- ¥ 1TTING NGL BRE ASTED RED- | engravings, 2 elegant col- 
INGOTE HOUSE ‘DRES ee © 60 | ored plates, and gives full de- 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Geceies with Cape, | scriptions, prices, and directions 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- i for planting over 1200 varieties of 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... * 52 | Vegetable arid Flower Seeds, Bedding 
Vol. VIL | 4 homey a Sensen! is invaluable to 
YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- | eee: ardener and Florist. sis, 
ble-Breasted Euglish Walking Coat, Double- | D. M. FERRY & CO.,, 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons | Seedsmen and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ os 
LADY’S RIDING Fapag (Postillion Basque ——— ; —— = eS 
and English Riding Skirt).................. “ 9 7 *_ a 
GIRI’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- | ed. ed. CON I N K) i ? ° 
skirt, and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old) ‘ 25 311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “35 ition Uk an Ae Sects, 
ee with Pleated Back.--...-- - TRAINED “ 41 Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with Long “Al HAND-SEWED SHOES. 
and Clinging Demi-Trained Sk 48 ; TE TEST STYLES 
DOUBLE- BREASTED WAL KING JACKET, eae tinee Fang Sie tid = beens — 
Empress Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt * 50 ee ee pty endce to. 


WORTH BASQUE AND FULL-TRAINED 








THIMMED SHUR. 06.5 cccceccscccccecceces “ol 
fol. VIII. 
DOUBLE- POINTED BASQUE, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRTI..... poe: gee eo 
( N OA t g Walk- 
a amaneatemtoanen wi ag Walle Habit Cured 
FUR- o INED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter | . 
Wraii@th MGR «2 cs ccscanegensennasscsasecase “ 3 | A Certain and Sure Cure, It Costs you NOTH- | 
GIRL'S Mg nag oe ay ye with Di- | ING fora Trial. Describe case and send for particu- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pieatec | lars. Mrs. J. A. Drollinger, La Porte, Ind. | 
Waist Fastened Be hind, Trimmed Skirt, | - OF a Ei, Piel oti * 
Basque, and Apron (for ‘girl from 6 to 15 Box 97s. a (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 
NGRUR MUNG) ainecc deco canevassescceccdadademass *~-@ . = 
JOAN OF aie BASQUE, with Apron Over- OO K AG E N TS, hg ea 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “* 15 et ee a ee s 
oN — 3 GAG giles path “r proposes to open the fall campaign for 
HENKEL and Walking Skirt with Bouffant Over- « 47 | book selling by ere into the hands of his numer- 
X Wellies ama Walictuu : ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
ee E, with Shirred Tablier and W alking ag | has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 


| the public, viz: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
J. Van- LENNEP, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF Rk- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Anusort. The Great 
Religious oF CLOP.EDIA of Biblical, 





SHIRE D BASQUE, with Shirred Over { 
Hii, WIE SN face caicice esas ceraneapeace ae 

CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blon-e, 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 








from — oy dye aca nie apg ne 21 | and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘C Ridaancarnygiee 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, | ., | Sruone. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAS? JOURNALS 
MARGUE cere mn SEG Ne iene Oss ose *” | (the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 

with Walking Skirt y, | able works, Terms liberal. For further particulars, | 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short — AVERY BILL, 

poms a i — err: -_ © 96 Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 


LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
Apron, and Walkiug Skirt «< 3 


Singer’s Safety Guard 


“Don't Forget it!", 











geri is worth all the Burglar 
Lous, 2. — SE Se « gy | Alarms ever invented. Agents wanted every where. 
i bs oTET) FRENCH JACKET. a Silver-plated sample, prepaid,on receipt of 25c. Address 
Pesieath Stake dl Clee Wik A. H. SINGER, 438 ‘Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pree cerect creer a " 
occ ccccccccccceccesescessee cocs i | ISEASES OF WOMWEN, by GEORGE H. 
ouliaSSs BASGi E, Long Square Over-skirty | | J TAYLOR, M.D.,315 pages, contains New Methods, 
crn ihe dasha omaha te Fagg oe akrtchggete are ee esate “ | without Drugs, for Home Treatment and 
ee te eee wee hencuulenmvaiel™ 43 | Hadical Cure. Mailed for #1 50. Circular on 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double-Breasted Seek anual: Rees aot WOOD, 17 East 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train, ** 43 | ? bei ws 





LONG CL OAK, Apron ‘with Upright Folds, and 












' 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt Let | 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS B arper's AUEVAN a pp y ddr. 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, and ; ’ 
Clinging Walking Skirt................4.. * 46 | One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
ARMOR BASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained skirt. * 46 Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
MARGUERITE PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- «ag | Harven’s Magazine, Hanver’s Weexkry, und Hanerr’s 
vet et sia asns-entrnsenin sibses earns ee = Len og year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
GIRL’S WARDROB E, Princesse Dress, Kilt An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WreKry, or 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- Baz Nil acatavnlia ia fuk née Clalae Ore 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over “econ nha act thalte hacer ll rad Ald hclte oel at a ladles 
H } Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one renittance; or, Siz 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old)........ * 50 Copies for $20 00, without extra cop): Postage free 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER............. ...- a a) aid dena hea . ahs ‘ F 





The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year, 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specitie d, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 

with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 

or exchanged. 

ing, please specify the Number of paper con- 

taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers eupplied 

at the usuai discount. 


NARPER & BROTHERS, New York 

4. VEN ING ENTERTAIN MENTS.—C on- 

taining a Play, a Charade, a Pantomime, Jarley’s 
Wax Works, Tableaux, Parlor Games and’ Amuse- 
ments, Optical Delusions, &c., &c. The above will be 
sent by mail, on receipt of two three-cent stamps, by 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, Publishers, 
No. 1 Chambers Stre et, New York. 








Terms ror Apvrrttsine tn Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
Harrer’s Bazar. 

Harper’s Weekly. — Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—¥1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

H ARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

J ADIES! ! CONSTITU TION WATER 

4 IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by | 
all Druggistes. 


! He aring restored. A grand inven- 
Deafness | ¢ tion. By one who was deaf. Circu- 
lars free. Drs. Dimoe k, We the rill, & Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
ADIES? Materials for Fancy Work. To make 
Dolls, Boxes, Easels, Frames, &c. Send two stamps 


for 64-page Catalogue, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 
Transfer Pictures, J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass, 











Sub- | 


~ HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTER BOOKLIST. 


x 

FORSTER’'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Forsrer. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. 1.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 

Il. 

SMILES'S THRIFT. By Samvrt Sui-rs, Author of 
“Self-Help,” ‘‘Character,” “Life of the Stephen- 
sons,” “The Huguenots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, #1 50. 
(Uniform with ‘‘ Self-Help" and “ Character.”) 


IIL. 

TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. oe ag ~ 
Prophet. By the Rey. Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., Min- 
ister of the ‘Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of “ David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 


IV. 

NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thou- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
MAN, D.D. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $5 00. 


, 


CASTELAR'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emtnio Cas- 
teLak. Translated by Mrs. AktuvR ARNnoLv. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 

VI. 

GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Auner Dovsievay, Brevet Major- 
Geueral U.S.A. 12m, Cloth, $1 00. 

VIL. 

CARLETON’'S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legends, 
By Witt Carteron, Author of “ Farm Ballads.” 
Illustrated. Square 5vo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 

VIII. 


AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. By B. L. Farsron, 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” “King of No- Land,” 
‘* Blade-o’-Grass," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 
ceuts. 

IX. 

OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. 
Author of “ Our Detachment,’ 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


By Katnarine Krxe, 
“ Hogh Melton,” &e. 


LIFE OF THE REV. OR. JOHN TODD. John 

Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 

p self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. 'Topv, Pas- 

tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 

Conn. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 
XI. 

HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Bravpon, Author of “ Aurora Floyd,” “Jobn 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” ‘‘ Lost for Love,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


XII. 

VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lands: 
their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of 
Scripture. By the Rev. Henny J. Van-Lennepr, D.D. 
Hlustrated with upward of 350 Wood Engravings 
and two Colored Maps. 8vo, 838 pp. Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $s 00. 





XIII. 
| MISS JOHNSON’S CATSKILL FAIRIES. The 
| Catskill Fairies. By Vireixia W Jounxsox, Author 
| of ‘Joseph the Jew,” * A Sack of Gold,” “The Cal- 
| derwood Secret,” &c. Illustrated by Atrrep Furp- 
| ERtcks. Square Svo, Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. A 
| Superb Gift-Book. 

XIV. 
| THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. 8vo, 
| Paper, 50 cents. 

XV. 

MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE, The 


| Might aud Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Fig- 







urvive Language. In which upw: wds of Six Hun- 
| dred Writers are referred to, and Two Hundred and 
} ‘tweity Figures Illustrated. Embracing a Complete 


| Survey, on an entirely New Plan, of English and 
Americ: m Literature, inters perse d with Historical 
Notices of the Progress of the Langt , With Anec- 
dotes of many of the Authors, and w ‘Discussions 
ofthe Fundamental P rinciples of Criticism and of the 
Weapons of Oratory. By Prof. Joun WaLker VILANt 
Macneru, University of West Virginia. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 







XVI. 
HEALEY. A Romance. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
| XVIL 
GOLDSMITH’S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 
Notes, by Winttam J. Router, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. Il- 
lustrated, Small 4te. Cloth, 90 certs. (Unifurm with 
| Rolfes Edition of Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Tempest, Henry VIIL., and Julius Cesar.) 
XVIIL. 
| DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corn@s of the 
| New England Coast. By Sameri Apams Drake, 
| Author of **Old Landmarks of Boston,” ‘ Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With pu- 
merous Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 5v. 





Ge Harrver & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


7” Hanrer’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQuaRE, N. Y. 


j Graduated Chest and Lung Prote tors. 
am A necessary and luxurious article of underwear 
Sound jungs protected, and unsound rest 
Mm Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isaac A 
SinceR. manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N _Y. 


pred 








For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 25 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 


IVY Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA— NEW AND REVISED 

fa EDITION.—150,000 Articles, 3000 Engravings, aud 
18 splendid Maps. The best Book of Reference in the 
language. Agents wanted. Specimen, with Map, 20c, 

“Address BAKER, DAVIS, & Cco., Philadelphia. 


$57.60 oa 














) Agents? | Profits per week.— - 

Will prove it or forfeit $500. New arti- 

cles are just f atented. Samples sent free to all. 

Addre 238 . H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, N. ¥. 

A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, M: aleand Fe- 

§ male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Addre ss P. 0. Vickery & Co. , Augusta, Maine. 

GE ta yer di ay at at home. 

| $5 to $90) = 


Se ample s ; worth #1 
S1rNson & Co., Portls and, Maine. 


1c KS TASTE LESS MEDIC INES can 
now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 


per day. Send for ¢ *hromo ¢ Satalogue. 
J. H. Burrorp’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 


“$10=$2 
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MORNING. 


777) ’ 
FACETLYE. 

Demonstrativr friends are among the many curses 
which a man has more or less to put up with. They 
may be graded thus: The jolly man who half dislocates 
your arm every time he shakes your hand. He is bear- 
able on account of his vivacity and apparent bonhomie, 


but should be dismissed as svon as possible with a | 


well-directed kick. The affectionate friend who fools 
around you, holds your hand while walk- 
ing, or else puts his hand on your shoulder 
—who can’t, in fact, keep from pawing you 
—is a bad, very bad case, and should be shot 
down on sight. Then comes the last and 
worst of all, the brute who will tell you a 
funny story, and persist, though you tell 
him you have heard it a dozen times. 
sennheiser 


Two young ladies were conversing the 
other day, and one said that her heart was 
really broken. Charles had proved fickle. 

“ Was he rich 2?” asked the other. 

“No,” was the reply; ‘‘ but he was so 
nice.” 
“Well, my dear,” was the consolatory re- 
sponse, “marry old Jones, who is after 
you, and mend your heart with diamond 
cement. en 
DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 

Wire (anxious about her dinner party). 
“Oh, Charles! What do you think this 
yrecious dog of yours has been doing? 

le’s eaten the turkey and sausages !” 

Hvusnanp (anxious about his * precious 
dog's” digestion). **Good heavens, Maria! 
Not raw, I trust!” 

i 

It is not advisable to keep peacocks if you 
live in a gossiping neighborhood. Why so? 
Because they spread such tales! 

pantalla 

A SCHOOL-BOY’S ESSAY ON GIRL. 

Girl is very nice! Every body who has 
not the misfortune to be girl will allow 
this. Nice girl will allow it also, as far as 
it itself is concerned. Strange girl is objec- 
tionable in the eyes of girl generally. 

Powder isaproves girl sometimes, but it 
seldom finds this out until it is suggested 
to it by one of experience. 

Heaithy girl costs its parents less money 
tor doctors’ bills, but persons who write ro- 
mantic tales for circulating libraries choose 
uphealthy and pasty-faced girl to writ 
about—the swooning kind preferred. 

Lately I bought fifty cents’ worth of illus- 
trated journals, and I found therein ten pic- 
tures illustrative of girl in a swooning state. 
I hope it was all real, or else there ought to 
have been a lot of smacking all round. 

If I were not boy, I think I should like to 
be girl. It’s best fun to be boy when there's 
plenty of girl about. 

———_—_>———_ 

A father, fearing an earthquake in the re- 
gion of his home, sent his two boys to a 
distant friend’s until the peril should be 
over. A few weeks after, the father received this let- 
ter from his friend: ‘Please take your two boys 
home, and send down the earthquake.” 

A San Antonio sexton, according to the Herald, is 
very particular in giving name, age, sex, and previous 
condition of the people he puts aw One entry 
reads: ‘* Died, John Smith, male, aged three days, 
unmarried.” 











PANIC PRESENTS. 


NOON. 


“Mrs. Henry,” said John to his wife, the other morn- 
ing, “if you give me a Christmas present this year, 
please arrange it so that the bill won’t come in till the 
next month. It’s just as well to keep up the illusion 


for a short time.’ 


Friendship is a vessel that sails along very nicely 
and prettily on a calm sea. When there’s a change in 
the weather, it often becomes a cutter. 








PRIDE. 
OR THE ROMANCE 





A Western editor says that the six plagues of a 
small town are—a lawyer with great knowledge, great 
sophistry, and no sense of justice; an eminent physi- 
cian with little skill or manners; a preacher without 
any conscience; a quarrelsome soldier; a politician 
without principles; and a man of letters who eternal- 


ly dogmatizes. , 
Tux cueapest Move or Livinc—On flats. 


NIGHT. 


LESSONS IN SKATING. 
LESSON THE FIRST—THE TOE AND HEEL STEP. 
Stand up, with the feet turned out in the first posi- 
tion. Now walk away with the toes turned out, the 
heel of one foot placed almost touching the toe of the 
other. Now give a sort of slide, and over you go. 
First tumble. 


This is an easy exercise, and should be well prac-. 


ticed. When the young beginner has mas- 
tered the falls in slow time, he should at- 
tempt them in quick. 

LESSON THE SEOCOND—THE GLIDE STEP. 

Stand up as before, with the feet turned 
out in the first position. Now take your 
right foot, and rest with your whole weight 
upon it. Give a sort of push with your left 
leg, remove it from the ground smartly, and 
you will find yourself reclining on the as- 
phalt before memory regains her hastily de- 
serted throne. Second tumble. 

LESSON THE THIRD—THE BEST STEP. 

Sit down, take off your skates, and go 

home. 











HUMILITY. 


oF Two STOCKINGS. 


At a young ladies’ seminary recently, during an ex- | 


amination in history, one of the pupils was interro- 
gated thus: 

** Mary, did Martin Luther die a natural death ?” 

‘*No,” was the reply; “‘he was excommunicated by 
a bull.” 

What is the most biting wind that blows ?—A gnaw- 
gnaw-easter. 


SANTA CLAUS’S JOKE. 


Nurse. ‘De good Lord don’t gone an’ forgot you dis Christmas Morn- 


ing, Mister Prave.’ 


** Charles,” she murmured, as they strolled along the 
other evening, and gazed upward at the bejeweled fir- 
mament—* Charles dear, which is Venus, and which is 
Adonis 2” 

“Why is it,” said a young swell, a few days since, 
“that I can’t make my collar sit well?” ‘ Because it 
is a standing collar,” replied the person to whom the 
auestion was addressed. 





If these three lessons are properly taken 
to heart, they will be Fats | pe some more 
than enough for the most reckless of young 
beginners. 

And now as to falls. 

It is easy enough to tumble (the merest 
child can manage it); but to tumble with 
_= grace is quite a different matter. While 
you go carefully you will never fall sud- 
denly. Remember there will be always a 
premonitory scramble, and this scramble 
will ever be found amusing by those who 
take an interest in your eccentric evolu- 
tions. Remember this, and make your 
scramble as quaint and intricate as possi- 
ble. Say that the scramble is over, and you 
are reclining on the ground. (By-the-way, 
you will soon find yourself quite at home on 
the ground).. And now is the time to im- 
prove your oftportunity. 

The Majestic Tumble should be adopted 
by statesmen, historians, and dignitaries of 
the Church. The tumbler, on reaching the 
ground, should strike an attitude as nearly 
resembling as possible some well-known 
statue. “The Dying Gladiator” will be 
found most effective. Ifthe tumbler carries 
an umbrella, the upper portion of “ The 
Apollo Belvidere” may often be realized 
with genuine success. Should the fall lack 
dignity, the tumbler should at once assume 
the position of “‘ Ajax defying the Light- 
ning.” 

The Mysterious Crawl should be the favor- 
ite exercise of criminal lawyers and sensa- 
tion novelists. The crawler should wrap 
his cloak about him, and seem to be inspect- 
ing the ground, with a view to the discovery 
of a secret panel. If he notices that he is 
observed by those who do not skate, he 
should immediately draw a large wide- 
awake hat over his brow and dissemble. 

The Mirth-moving Smash is a capital fall 
for comic ype rang: | rattles, and oth- 
er pleasant persons belonging to similar 
classes of society. All the smashed one has to do is to 
imitate the antics of a Christmas clown. Should he 
say, ‘‘Here we are again!” he will greatly add to the 
effect of the tumble. If he acts in amateur theatricals, 
he may exclaim, ‘Oh, what a fall was there, my coun- 
trymen!” Shcald he manage to break his leg in the 
tumble, and thus lay himself up for a month, he will 
find, on his return to society, that the accident has be- 
come even more popular than the fall itself. 








BACHELOR TAYLOR’S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


“What's this I hold within my trembling grasp?” 
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